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| Wheat And 
‘Bread Prices 


"DECENT government statements about the 
prices of bread and wheat have not been 
nderstood, Of course, farmers understand that 
he Wheat Board is going to pay more for 
yheat (although how much is not yet known), 
jand housewives know that they are probably 
poing to pay 2 or 3 cents more for a loaf of 
Mbread. But people seem to think that these two 
Mhings are cause and effect. Actually they are 





Satie ate cae 


pore: 


ete 


ATER: 


Shot directly connected. 


The rise in bread will result, not from any 
pew increase in the price of wheat, but from 
the ending of a government subsidy that was 
-_ d more than five years ago and has since 
feutralized the effect of all wheat price in- 
treases. This subsidy, like many others, was 
B prop of the price ceiling; that it should have 
Jasted so much longer than others of the same 
gort is only an indication that almost all voters 
fre also bread-eaters. It has allowed bread 
prices to lag behind other prices, out of line 
ot only with wheat but with almost all foods. 
any foods have risen from 50% and 75% since 
e price ceiling was put on in 1941, but bread 
Ras scarcely moved at all. 

Rising bread prices will be something of a 
‘Burden on poor families, but subsidizing bread 

r any other commodity is an inefficient and 
equitable way to approach either social jus- 
fice or social security. It is a good thing that 
the subsidy is going while wages and employ- 
Ment ire still high and while, therefore, the 
People who are hit hardest will have least 
ae in rearranging their spending. 
} As for the price of wheat, the Wheat Board 
has been selling to the United Kingdom at $1.55 

bushel and to other countries at $2.00 and up; 
On the other hand, its first instalment (or “ini- 
tial payment’) to growers has only been $1.35. 
Under the Government’s pooling scheme, which 
lasts for the five years from 1945/46 to 1949/50, 
the Board has for two years been piling up a 
large balance and, with the present outlook for 
Wheat prices, seems almost certain to do the 
Same for a third year. A higher initial payment 
fan b+ paid out, against the current crop and 
the two past ones, while still keeping a reason- 
able reserve in case wheat prices slump in the 
last two years of the scheme. There is no 
doubt that Parliament, which ‘actually sets the 


initial payment, will confirm the policy that 
the Government has just announced. 

Un the terms of our wheat “contract” with 
the United Kingdom, a new price for this. sea- 
Son's sales will have to be settled before the 


end the year. 
Agric 
no dk 
price 
At ti 
high 
ket 


Not long ago the Minister of 
ture, Mr. Gardiner, was in England, but 

a recent English report that the new 
ill be as high as $2 is purely coincidental. 
present time this figure looks rather too 
is not very much lower than open mar- 


prices on much smaller amounts without 
the benefit of a long-term arrangement. But 


is been too low in the light of prices 
re. We favor helping Britain as much 
Possible, but the help should be at the ex- 
Pense of the Canadian taxpayers as a whole 
and not at the special expense of wheat farmers. 


E elsey 


Irish and French 


TYAT 
HE celebration of the centenary of St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Montreal, has brought back 


to the memory of Mr, John Loye, a Montreal 
historian, the historically important occasion, 
No-less than eighty years ago, when Bishop 
Bou et, head of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of M mtreal, conceived the idea that there 
ao not to be any distinctions of language 


“4 Tace between the parishes under his juris- 
a, and gave orders that all French- 
Sear © Catholics within the immediate vicin- 

in Hu Patrick’s should attend that church 

who ta all its English-speaking members, 
te were scattered over a large area of the 
hice Should attend the French churches in 
i. © parishes they resided. This was in the 
= ° Of the great Irish migration, and St. Pat- 
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W £ Boke on tv 


—fwoio vy naymond Caron 


“There is a harmony in Autumn, and a lustre in its sky, which thro’ the Summer is not heard or seen...” 


rick’s Church, although barely twenty years 
old, was already wealthy and powerful, and 
was administered by a pastor of exceptional 


that time the right of the English-speaking 
Catholics of the Province of Quebec to main- 
tain whenever feasible their separate parochial 


energy and courage in the person of Father organizations has never been questioned, It 
Patrick Dowd. should be added that the order was never 

Father Dowd took his appeal against this popular even with the French parishes, and 
order to the Archbishop of Quebec, but His was One of the few cases in which the great 


Grace with excellent judgment advised him to 
appeal to the Holy See. The delegates who 
pleaded the case at the Vatican were the Hon. 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee and Hon, Thomas Ryan, 


Montreal Bishop’s zeal for executive efficiency 
exceeded his judgment. Moreover at that 
early date in the history of Irish immigration 
the French Canadians probably had not yet 


and they were successful in procuring the recognized that English is not synonymous with 
annulment of the Bishop’s order; and from Protestant nor French with Catholic 
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This Race Business 


‘|= Department of Immigration has a 

liar definition of the 
not appear to originate in the Immigration Act, 
but in the forms to be completed by immigrants 


pecu 


i 


does 


term “race.” It 


when landing. These contain spaces for Birth- 
place, Citizenship, Race and Religion One 
would have expected that in the space for Race 
nothing would be required except the general 
description Caucasian, Mongolian or Negro. 
This is the procedure followed in the United 


States, and these are the 
proper divisions of the human race 
gration Department, however, such 
classifications as British, re-divided into Eng- 
lish, Scottish, Irish and Welsh; French, Greek, 
Jewish, Polish, etc. The race of the immigrant, 
moreover, is assumed to be that of the father, 
and if he is of mixed parentage it will be that 
of the father’s father, so that a person with 
three grandparents of one classification can be 
put down as belonging to another classification 
if the fourth grandparent happens to be the 
father’s father 

Racial origins are listed in the Immigration 

(Continued on Page Five) 


only scientifically 
The Immi- 
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City Scene Increases Hold on Canadian Art 
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John S. Walsh is an artist whose theme is the Canadian city. He has done many 
views of older Montreal like this 1947 crayon drawing of St. Philippe Street. 








ee Tk 





Sidestreet in Montreal. Walsh prowis the byways of greater Montreal in his 
spare hours; he likes to capture the tired atmosphere of well-worn streets. 





Sire 








This watercolor was made by the artist in Toronto's Chinatown. Original painting 
of this scene is in the permanent collection of the Art Gallery of Toronto. 








By Paul Duval 


i’ HAS only been during recent years that 
Canadian artists have turned to the metropol- 
itan scene for subject matter. At present, this 
theme is motivating an increasing number of our 
painters. In Montreal, one of the busiest and most 
effective of these artists is John S. Walsh. 

John Walsh first began to depict the urban 
scene in his native England, His work there, for 
the most part, was characterized by considerable 
detail, and while it had much charm, it lacked the 
power of his later work. 

After his arrival in this country, Walsh’s work 
broadened into rather starkly simplified masses. 
Most of Walsh’s best Canadian urban studies have 
been done at night, either directly on the spot in 
charcoal or crayon, or worked up in the studio 
from quick sketch-notes. 

A further aspect of his work which is of con- 
siderable interest is his painting of industrial 
scenes, Since becoming advertising director of one 
of Canada’s most important heavy industry cor- 
porations, Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, he 
has created a number of factory scenes of infinite 
richness and strength. 

Apart from its intrinsic worth as art, John 
Walsh’s work, like that of a number of his Cana- 
dian contemporaries, helps his fellow-countrymen 
to a fuller appreciation of their national scene. 





Walsh has a fondness for panoramic bird's eye views, and many of his best pictures have been done 
from upper-storey hotel rooms. This crayon drawing is a view of Montreal from Windsor Hotel. 


The rich, “velvet” qualities of this strongly-lit scene reveal John Walsh's art at its most dra- 
matic. The artist's portrayal of Canadian cities composes a valuable as well as attractive record. 


— 














































"Victoria Lane, Montreal” is one of 
John Walsh's few paintings in oils. 
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— summer Canada’s Indians receive approximately $250,000 @s as tay 
in treaty money, paid under provisions of treaties between oe Wa res fol 
Canada and the Indians of Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British 2 | 
Columbia and the Northwest Territories. Treaty-payment day is ee Ye ‘ 
the biggest holiday among Canada’s Indians. ve ore ih 
Payment of the money is made by the Indian agent who is eo , Wy Sihee 
usually accompanied by a doctor and a member of the R.C.M.P. r We agh 5 
In many cases the paying officer is himself a doctor, and at some a PL er | 
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child “for as long as the grass grows and the rivers run.” The bah pte des os 
treaties date back to about 1875, when Western Canadian tribes Mae Mon bare 
signed with the soldiers of Queen Victoria. The treaties and the P xh Ho akey! t 
annual payments were in return for the Indians ceding their lands, ES ae Re 
with the exception of large sections for reserves. @ Come 
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These Dogrib women at Yellowknife, Northwest Territories, are among most northern In- ... drinks which cannot be obtained in the bush. If the year has been good they buy ts ot * 
dians to receive money. On this day they sample candy, baker's bread, and soft... . alarm clocks, radios,- etc., which are no longer novelties. Above is N. Ontario camp. “ot 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 





September 6, 1947 





DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Are Planned Society People Found 
Among Present System Ghosts? 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


TOUR editorial “The Way to Break- 


down” (S.N., Aug. 9) refers to a 
phrase in Mr. Andrew Brewin's letter 
in the same issue. His words were: 

n North America the supporters of 
the present system control political 
power” I consider these remarkable 
not only because Mr. Brewin treats 
thes svn bols, these ghosts, as reali- 
t1es, yut use he is capable of rea- 
son shostly premise 


1 sure you were justified in add- 














ng the wu conemic” before Mr. 
Brewin’s “systen Mr. Brewin might 
just as well have used the symbol 
capitalism”, the name of the ghost 
he seems ye fighting, as the phrase 
the present system Among his 
friends of the higher faith surely he 
says 1list’ 
Wh t ipporters of the lofty 
bstraction the present Sys 
tem”, and what is “political power”? 
Some of the Liberals in the Federal 
Government no doubt control some 
political powe yf some kind, but not 
ill politic power. There seem to be 
suite 1 number of supporters of the 
systen no power; 
some hem can De uund among 
i S \ Ss T1Ve Opposl 
S S m anv Lib 
€ s ght occur in 
4 z S ge are% 
I Ve} utside the Fed 
ral ( Y vest the Prov- 
nees. Mr. I its this knowl 
edg said tl} the Govern- 
ment Oz Sas is Giele.. -ke: 
gove rolling alitical 
( supporte f Mr 
I 
bre NJ ~ SvVcte m’ 
W ESE S CTé re 
S 3 use that 
€ > is Syn- 
vy imed 
eM works as 
art of the present system. He earns 
his living in a mpetitive market, 
‘O0aD15 narges “current prices for 
S services he I planned”’ 
es. He 1yvs his goods 
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and services where he can get them 
most cheaply, thereby contributing a 
factor in the determination of prices 
that have not been “planned”. He 
can do little else until “the system” 
has been changed, but for the mean- 
time he behaves much like other 
“capitalists”, a “capitalist” further- 
more without political power, a most 
distressing reality for one who be- 
lieves that capitalists control polit- 
ical power. The matter of degrees of 
power has been overlooked; even Mr. 
Brewin has power. 

The Japanese Canadians to whose 
treatment Mr. Brewin refers lost 
their franchise, two great sources of 
power, and the loss a source of shame 
among just men. However, the fact 
that a C.C.F. government in Sas- 
katchewan championed these people 
can hardly establish the sanctity of 


the C.C.F. Induction has its limits. 
The “capitalist’ government in Ot- 


tawa during its long and sometimes 
diswaying regime has also cham- 
pioned great social projects such as 
the Veterans’ Rehabilitation plan. Is 
that government therefore a chapter 
of saints? 

In the Middle Ages it was a case 
of how many angels could dance on 
the point of a needle, but now it is 
how many “capitalists”, impalpable 
modern ghosts most of them, can sit 
on the governments of Canada, its 
provinces, cities, towns, townships 
and counties. I thought we had aban- 
doned the mediaeval use of logic. 
Whether we have or not, let us at 
least not invent a new hell of unreali- 
ties, and let us pursue our plans for 
the betterment of man with some 
knowledge of men and of what really 
happens around us, such as the rela- 
tion noted in your editorial between 
the value of labor and the value of 
the products of labor. 


ALASTAIR WALKER 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ont. 


Isadora Duncan 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


Your review of “Isadora Duncan” 


N., Aug. 23) says that the 
dancer died twenty years ago this 


September in Nice in an automobile 
accident. It was in June, 1927, and 
the place was Paris. She was driving 
new automobile, a long scarf 
flowing in the wind. Its end caught 


in 1 


in the wheel and she was jerked to 
the pavement. 

Welland. Ont. LovuIs BLAKE DUFF 
Ep. Note: According to Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Miss Duncan “was killed 
in an automobile accident at Nice on 
Sept. 14, 1927.” The cause of her 
jeath was that stated above. 


The Jewish Problem 


NIGHT: 


should have discover- 
some source or other that 
was somewhat off the 
rticle “Jewish Refugees 


Editor, SATURDAY 


I THINK you 
ed from 
David Scott 


beam in his ¢ 


Are Pawns of Irgun and Moscow” 
(S.N., Aug. 16). 
First, Mr. Scott says there is an 


movement of 
to Palestine which passes through 
Paris. Who ever said there wasn’t? 
Then Mr. Scott says this is financed 
and assisted by the Irgun and the 
Moscow slush fund. This is so far 
from the truth as to be silly. The 
Haganah has openly said it was be- 
hind the refugee movement and Jews 
everywhere have made no secret that 
they are contributing to the move- 
ment. So where is the revelation? 
Irgun is simply a terrorist outfit en- 
gaged in twisting the British tail. 
Moscow has time and time again in- 
dicated that Zionism is not to its lik- 
ing and Communists everywhere are 
against Zionism on the grounds that 
it represents no cure-all for anti- 
Semitism. Moreover, Moscow is now 
pleasantly engaged in beckoning to 


underground refugees 


the Arabs. So how does Mr. Scott 
come to a rather outmoded conclu- 
sion? 


Frankly, I wish. someone some- 
where would come right out and tell 
the Palestine story as simply as it 
really is. There were 16,000,000 Jews 
in the world before Mr. Hitler start- 
ed playing games and when he was 
through there were 6,000,000 Jews 
dead, The handful remaining in Eu- 
rope simply cannot stay there. 

Of some 60 countries polled as to 
whether they would take in any Jews, 
about 55 didn’t even bother to reply. 

I know all about the Russian men- 
ace and the strategic military value 
of the area and all the rest of the 
hokus pokus. But what does that all 
mean to people who have fled concen- 
tration camps and crematoriums? 

There is nothing Jews throughout 
the world would like more than to 
be allowed to be Canadians, Amer- 
icans, Rumanians or Poles. But will 
anyone let them? No. Everyone 
wants them to be Jews. Why, I don’t 
know. And when the rest of the 
world is not busy telling them to be 
Jews, it is telling them to be good 
nationals. It doesn’t make sense. 


Montreal, Que. MAURICE ITANDMAN 


Layman’s Theology 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


oe THE matter of “A Layman’s 

Theology” by Forster and Moss 
(Ryerson) and recently reviewed 
(S.N., Aug. 16), it is interesting to 
note that Sir Grafton Elliott Smith 
devotes an entire chapter on 
“Human History” to demonstrating 
that primitive man was innocent and 
suffered a disastrous slump _ in 
morals—in fact, a ‘“fall’—about the 
time of the transition from food 
gathering to food growing. Oddly 
enough, he seems to think he is tri- 
umphantly confuting Christian 
theology. 


Renown, Sask. E. M. HEDLIN 


Atlantic Community 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


“OUR editorial “Not World Govern- 
ment” (S.N., Aug. 16) gives a 
lead to the press of Canada in favor 
of the creation of a state embracing 
the people of Western Europe and 
North America; and you have indi- 
cated some of its advantages. 

This concept is of a different order 
from that of the Union of Europe on 
the one hand, or of the English- 
Speaking Worldonthe other. Europe 
is too small and too broken. In a 
world of power politics she would be 
a hostage to fortune between Russia 
and the United States. The future of 
the English-speaking world lies not 
in segregation but in service. 

On the other hand, the idea of the 
Atlantic community as a _ nuclear 
world state, hostile to none, and of- 
iering friendship and union to all has 
very great appeal. Many persons are 
drawn to it as a possible first step 
toward that ultimate union of man- 
kind in which alone lies hope for 
peace and security, and not because, 
as you say, that compared with world 
government “it avoids all the prob- 
lems of racial, religious, political and 
traditional differences’. The idea 
must have merit if we can both sup- 
port it. 
Toronto, Ont. 


LEWIS DUNCAN 


Immigration 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

MMIGRATION policy is one over 

which the municipalities of Cana- 
da have no control. Yet, as demon- 
strated during the depression years 
which immediately preceded the war, 
it vitally concerns all urban munici- 
palities large and small. As will be 
remembered, the major part of both 
the administration and cost of un- 
employment relief was placed in the 
laps of civic authorities. Therefore, 
it behooves the municipalities to ob- 
tain assurances from the Federal 
Government, before the gates are 
again thrown open, that the latter 
will assume full responsibility for 
future unemployment. 

It is said we have millions of acres 
of arable land awaiting the settler. If 
this is so, no doubt thousands of 
farmers of this country now eking 
out a precarious livelihood on sub- 
marginal lands (with periodic gov- 
ernment assistance) would like to 


Passing 
Show 


“\ ORE Dam Booklets” — Heading 
5 in Fergus News-Record . . 
Quite so; our desk is all cluttered up 

with them too. 


A three-year-old girl in Chicago, 
giving a piano recital, “yawned aud- 
ibly” during her own performance. 
Took it right out of our mouths, so to 
speak. 


Europe is full of Displaced Per- 
sons, and India of persons who are 
likely to be killed if they don’t get 
themselves displaced. 


Footnote to Goldsmith 
When modern woman stoops to folly, 
Before she settles down to slumber 
She finds her memorandum-book, 
And copies down his licence number. 
Oe Bh ke. 


Local store advertises a terrestrial 
globe which can be wiped clean with 
a damp cloth. Now if only the ter- 
restrial globe were amenable to that 
treatment! 


“In the housing crisis more bricks 
are being thrown than laid.”—Hamil- 
ton Spectator. Sure; you don’t have 
to belong to a union to throw them. 


Airplanes have been 
with the concerts at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. Practising for 
breaking up the concert of Europe, 
probably. 


interfering 


The Ottawa Journal dislikes the 
current habit of saying that things 
are stupendous, terrific, magnificent, 
glorious, disastrous, catastrophic, jn. 
stead of “good” or “bad’’. It is, Says 
the Journal, “a _ pestilential habit.” 
You are right, brother, it is not a 
good habit. 

Dominion politics are full of un. 
certainties, with nobody knowing 
when one leader is going to retire 
and another is going to be retired, 

Alberta may have a good reason 
for its export-of-babies policy. It 
saves the province from ever having 
to pay them twenty-five dollars a 
month. 

The stores announcing “something 
new in nylons”, but the contents we 
saw last year looked all right jo us, 

e 


Wedding rings used in a parking 
meter in Wisconsin got the motorist 
60 minutes’ parking time. Some of 
them don’t do much better than that 
when used as wedding rings. 

e 


Short Poem on the Crisis 


In the days of Clement Attlee 
Britons didn’t live too fatly. 


“Like the man who lives upstairs 
and doesn’t throw his shoes on the 
floor—Canada is the perfect neigh- 
bor,” says Esquire. Thanks, chum; 
but the real reason you don't hear 
us down there is because you're al- 
ways making more noise yourself. 

e 

With extreme diffidence Lucy sug- 
gests that the Punjab seems to be 
Sikhs of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other. 





know just where these potentially 
productive acres are. Then too, it 
should be remembered that as em- 
ployment in the industrial centres 
subsides many displaced families will 
be forced back to the farms from 
where they came. It should be fur- 
ther recalled that with modern 
mechanized methods, one farm hand 
has the productive power of eight of 
by-gone years. With these facts in 
mind, the spectre of unsaleable sur- 
pluses again appears. 


The fact of course is that as a 
result of two world wars a large 
part of the world has been robbed of 
all semblance of buying power. And 
of course it necessarily follows that 
until buying power again becomes 
distributed among the nations of the 
world, there can be no continuing 
prosperity anywhere. 


Vegreville, Alberta. J. FITZALLEN 


Correspondent, Union of Alberta 
Municipalities. 




















Mrs. John T. McCay of Vancouver, organizer of the recent Folk Festival 
at the Toronto Art Gallery and of many similar festivals in Vancouve! 
and elsewhere. Mrs. McCay has just arrived in England to act as Cana- 
dian delegate to the world conference on Folk Arts and Crafts. This 
portrait is from an oil painting by Frederick Steiger, formerly of Saskatoon 
and now of Toronto, who is remembered by old Saturday Night readers 
for his character studies of Western types in the depression period. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
statistics under headings which include Belgian, 
Bohemian, Czech, Moravian, Russian, Swiss, 
Persian, etc. But these are not races in any 
scientific sense of the word. The whole sys- 
tem, or lack of system, is simply the result of a 


desire to record the previous affiliations of the 
large proportion of our immigrants who have 
been nationals of the United States, and whom 


we like to identify by the country from which 
they their parents came before they became 





Leal 


FOUR DEFINITIONS 


genie! is a stately word; a wine-glass elm 

( lofty stem green-garlanded with leaf 

Holds beauty’s fair proportion; the full 
measure 


Of beauty is the ripened sheaf. 
Love hath a sound of towered bells 
Borne on the wind from valleys grown with 


rape 
In a legendary country beyond time. 
Love wears a purple plume and scarlet cape. 


Age rustles like a folded letter locked 

In a shagreen box; murmurs like voices heard 

Through panelled walls and windows curtained 
lose. 

Age flutters stricken, is a captive bird. 

Death sighs. At vain regret for the loved lost, 


For unbound hair that dims in cold sea cave, 
Fleet foot imprisoned fast beneath the fern, 





Soft voice that whispers endlessly in rain and 
ive 

LENORE A. PRATT 

\{mericans. For our purposes there is no such 


thing as an American by race except an Am- 
rican Indian. The descendants of the Pilgrim 


Fathers appear in our racial table as English 

the Pilgrim descent happens to be in the male 
line, or as Portuguese or Icelandic if that hap- 
pens to be where the male line leads back to 


even though all the rest of the ancestors came 
over on the Mayflower. 


Freedom of the Press 


WHAT is freedom of the press? It is a fine- 
sounding phrase which has _ different 


meanings for different people. To the wealthy 
owner of a powerful newspaper—or to put it 
moré 


ccurately, of a newspaper which makes 
him powerful,—it is, as Mr. Kingsley Martin 


puts it in “The Press The Public Wants” (Ox- 
ford $2.25), “the supreme example of the rights 
of property.” There are probably few forms of 
investment by which an intelligent man can ex- 
ercise more power while at the same time pro- 
Viding himself with a high and fairly secure 
return on his capital. This is not exactly the 
meaning of the term “freedom of the press” 
When used in public discussions, by practicing 
jour: 


ists and by the politicians whom their 
Papers can help or hinder. Such people are in- 











clined to talk about the freedom of the press 
as if were something like the freedom of a 
docto’ to do the best he can for his patient, or 
a teacher to impart the best instruction he is 
fapab' of to his pupil. The man in the street, 
°n the other hand, is apt to think of the free- 

& dom the press as the ability of anybody to 
» Start 4 new paper if he can scrape the money 

B toget an ability which no longer exists be- 

@® “use of the limited number of memberships 

2 in th great news-gathering cooperatives. 

e Ri Widespread realization in Great Britain 
eB Mat freedom of the press does not mean 
»°Xactly what it used’ to mean has led to the 
/“Stablishment of a Royal Commission to in- 
‘Wire into the state of the press in England. 
‘ This book is a discussion of the problems which 
g ‘he “ommission has to consider. Mr. Martin, 
Se the staff of the Manchester Guardian, 
. lor 16 years been editor of the weekly New 
s°'Alesmnan and Nation. He is resentful of the 

' hg - Ri “press lords”, but thinks that 
ted : De a passing phenomenon. His funda- 
ea point is that freedom of the press in- 
¥ “a si right of the individual journalist 

| fot th ne public what he knows, and the right 

Sines airs to receive a steady and honest 

| ll information.” The proper type of or- 
t “ion for the press, he-suggests, is that 


BWVhich 





. £0es furthest towards securing these 
ee ight: 

a The , ; ines 

Es ba le right of the public to honest informa- 
P| 1 is 


One of those rights about which the 
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CLAY MODEL 


public itself will have to do most of the enforc- 
ing, and a public whose taste in newspapers is 
determined mainly by the comic strips which 
they carry can hardly be suid to be enforcing 
it very efficiently. As for the right of the jour- 
nalist to tell the public what he knows, it wor- 
ries us not a little, mainly because so many 
journalists know things which are not_so, and 
we cannot see who is to prevent them from 
telling these things to the public if they happen 
to be the things which the pub. ic wants to hear. 

Every criticism which Mr. Martin makes 
against British newspapers is equally valid in 
Canada and perhaps even more so in the 
United States. It is possible that the evils of the 
present situation are now at their maximum, 
that “improvements in education and the so- 
phistication of newspaper readers will force 
the proprietor to improve his paper or will 
lessen his personal influence’. Mr. Martin is 
not hopeful about this, and maintains that 
“journalism should be a profession, and news- 
papers not commercial institutions but public 
concerns”. The difficulties involved in this 
proposition are obvious. It seems hardly likely 
that any solution of the problem can be devised 
off-hand even by a Royal Commission, but that 
does not mean that we should not inform our- 
selves as fully as possible about what the prob- 
lem really is. 


University English 


ye is the reason for all this excitement 
about the discovery (?) that university 
graduates do not all write good English? Who 
ever said they did? Who ever supposed that 
all of them want to? Who ever asked a group 
of university students what they were attend 
ing a university for and received a unanimous 
answer that they were there to learn how to 
write good English? The answer is nobody. 

It is quite difficult to get a university degree 
without having at some stage in the course for 
it obtained a mark of at least fifty on a paper 
which bears the title of “English.” This mark is 
not, however, given for the quality of the Eng- 
lish in which the paper is written; part of it is 
awarded for knowing the date at which Pope 
wrote “The Rape of the Lock”, or the words 
which follow the expression “‘To be or not to 
be” in Hamlet’s soliloquy. It is quite easy, if 


you have a good memory and have studied 
enough of the examination papers in this 


course in previous years, to get the necessary 
passing mark without having the slightest idea 
that English contains a subjunctive mood, or 
that two conjoined singular subjects take a 
plural verb. : 

Most university students in Canada improve 
their English while at the university. They do 
so, not by the compulsion of an examination 
paper, but by contact with people who use good 
English. Some students are not susceptible to 
the influence of such contact, or are so success- 
ful in avoiding it that it has no effect. The rea- 
son in either case is usually that their contacts 
in earlier life have not been such as to develop 
the habit of good English. 

Some people seem to think that a man should 
not be given a university degree uriless he can 
write and speak good English. It does not seem 
to us that there is any misrepresentation in 
giving a degree in any of the sciences to such 
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Copyright in All Countries 


a man, although we snould hesitate to give 
him a degree in most of the arts courses be- 
cause inability to use good English is a pretty 
conclusive evidence of inadequate knowledge 
of Greek, French, History, Economics or almost 
any other of the arts subjects. The whole dis- 
cussion seems to arise out of one of the com- 
monest errors of the age, the error, namely, of 
supposing that a university graduate must be 
an educated man. 


A Matter of Authority 


if ERE in a land self-ruled and free, where 
famine is unknown, where schooling is 
provided at public expense for every child, 


where the citizen of good-will has liberty of 
thought, of speech, of action, of property and 
of travel, we see gangs of young men breaking 
and entering, thieving and murdering in a 
cold-blooded recklessness beyond reason. 

At the same time religious zealots who would 
be expected to have nothing in common with 
thieves, no sympathy with robbery, are openly 
burning the houses and barns of those neigh- 
bors who oppose their cult. 

Here is the ungovernable minority in two 
phases. When such persons, deaf to argument 
and persuasion, become a _ public nuisance, 
force is the only remedy. By invading the 
rights of the community they have lost their 
right to liberty. 

Fortunately, the ungovernable minority in 
Canada is not large. But in many lands it is 
a constant menace to peace and_ order. 
Illiteracy and general ignorance aid the lush 
growth of prejudice and hatred. Clever liars 
rouse the mob. The doesn't matter; it 
may be religious, social, economic, or racial. 
The consequence is the same, rapine and mur 
der by wholesale. And if constituted authority 
blow an uncertain trumpet it is 
own doom. Will Pakistan or the 
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face the issue? 


issue 


sounding i 
New India 
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Supreme Court Powers 


EFORE Canadians rush madly into the 
doubtless highly desirable operation of 


abolishing appeals to the Privy Council, they 
had better examine rather carefully the very 
rigid limitations imposed by statute on the 
powers of what will then become our highest 
court of appeal, the Supreme Court of Canada 
The idea which most Canadians entertain 
that this court is comparable in its power and 
range of jurisdiction to the Supreme Court of 
the United States is an entire illusion. It is of 
the first importance that simultaneously with 
the abolition of the Privy Council appeal there 
should be a general liberalization of the 
Supreme Court Act to remove the bars which 
now exclude a great number of nationally 
important cases. 

Mr. W. Glen How, who is now recognized as 
the brains behind the very capable fight which 
is being put up by Jehovah's Witnesses for 
certain fundamental civil rights, has a most 
important article on this subject in the current 
Canadian Bar Review. The Witnesses have 
found it impossible to get before the Canadian 
Supreme Court the fundamental issue. which 
was decided recently by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in their favor, the issue namely whether 


a non-commercial distributor of otherwise 
lawful propagandist leaflets can be required 
to pay a licenee and obtain a permit as a 
commercial tradesman, It is intolerable that 
Canada should be composed of a lot of local 
jurisdictions each having its own view on a 
question of fundamental civil liberty, and that 
no national court should have the right to 
impose order and uniformity. The Ottawa 
Supreme Court held itself barred from hearing 
this case because the “court of last resort” 
available in the province did not happen to be 
also “the highest court of final resort” existing 
(and available for other cases) in the province. 

Mr. How suggests five enlargements of the 
powers of the Supreme Court, all of which 
appear desirable and at least four absolutely 
necessary if there is to be any such thing as a 
general Canadian standard of justice. And we 
feel very strongly that there should be if there 
is to be a Canadian nation. 


Doukhobor Trouble 


‘THE unfortunate situation existing among 

the Doukhobors of British Columbia is in 
part the result of the attitude of all members of 
that sect towards the constituted 
authority. They hold much the same view as 
the Witnesses of Jehovah concerning the wick- 
edness of all civil government, but they carry 
it to a more logical extreme by refusing to in- 
voke the assistance of the law even when they 
need it for their own protection. This makes 
it difficult for the British Columbia police to be 
of much aid to the victims of the nouse-burning 
operations of the Sons of Freedom, and pro- 
bably leads also to a slightly tolerant attitude 
on the part of the police when dealing with 
arson practices directed only against Doukho- 
bors by Doukhobors. 


forces of 


If this experience has the result of convincing 
the saner members of the Doukhobor faith that 
the civil authority some value even for 
them it will not have been wholly wasted. 


has 


Mathematical Congress 


A UNIQUE event in the scientific develop- 
4% ment of Canada is taking place in Toronto 
from mid-August until mid-September. The 
Canadian Mathematical Congress, an organiza- 
tion of Canadian mathematicians, is holding a 
seminar or “workshop” in algebra and number 
theory. This project was planned on account of 
the isolation of mathematicians in Canada due 
tg the great distances that separate the Cana- 
dian universities and colleges. Mathematics, as 
indeed any scholarly pursuit, progresses in cen- 
tres where people interested in the 
same subjects meet and stimulate one another’s 
research. 


roups ol 


The difficulty of overcoming distance 
in Canada is in large measure a financial one. 
The National Research Council together with 
industrial and financial institutions generously 
contributed funds which have ensured that no 
Canadian of mathematical maturity was pre- 
vented from attending by 


The governments of 


lack of means. 

Britain, France 
and the United States have cooperated in each 
sending to Canada 


the Congress 


Great 


a mathematician chosen by 
These eminent mathematicians, 
Mordell of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Professor Paul Dubreil of Paris, and Pro- 
Harvard, are lec- 
Other 


are conducting courses on a graduate 


Professor L. J. 


fessor Saunders MacLane of 


turing on topics of current research 
lecturers 
school level in subjects connected with the more 
advanced lectures 
their 


resulting 


Still others give occasional 
Taking 
about a 
hundred and twenty-five mathematicians, pro- 


lectures on 


part in the 


own investigations 


discussions are 


fessors and graduate students, from all parts 
of Canada and the United States, attracted by 
the eminence of the lecturers and the oppor- 
tunity of working for a month with other in- 


vestigators in their own fields 





ORTHODOX VIEW 


You must believe as I believe 
Or else I’ll run you through 
No longer can I give you leave 
To think the way you do 
You have disdained my argument, 
Have clung to yours instead, 
Concerning God and His intent. 
And so, you’re better dead. 


For I am perfectly informed 
About the Lord Almighty 

I know the way that Hell is warmed 
For sinners, foul or flighty 

And since my warnings you defied 
You are a senseless dunce 

It is my duty and my pride 


To send you there at once. J.E.M. 
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Rash Action Is No 


By CHARLOTTE WHITTON 


The nursing shortage continues to be severe in Canada and the US., 
and is at present engaging the anxious attention of the Canadian Hospi- 
tal Council, the Canadian Nurses’ Association and Dominion and pro- 


hy" vincial health authorities. Dr. Whitton approaches the problem as a 


particularly well informed lay woman on the relation of nursing services 
to the whole problem of the health care of the people in a day of broad- 
ening social utilities. 

Though Canada has almost 30,000 nurses in active practice, Dr. Whitton 


os cites urgent shortages of 9000 nurses and at least 4000 more in the early 


future. She thinks there is danger of precipitate action as the public 
grows panicky over the situation and suggests that the problem is more 
persistent than most people realize. 

This is the first of two articles; the second will follow in an early issue. 


in 1944-5 


: ° 
ehoartacgce in nursing 
snortage in nursing 


Most intimate and essential in the 
personal professional services, nurs- 
ing could not but be caught up in the 
rienced drift and clash of the complicated and 
‘rvice changing pattern of social living in 
om these last two decades. The problems 
which beset it and the community 
can only be solved by seeing them 
for what and as they are. 
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Increased Demands 


roblem. The demands for personnel, skilled 
tion in nursing, have greatly expanded. 
,f Concentration of population and 
I ing shortages tend to force the 
hospital The large 





ene Yt a om nd the ance nousin 
TS ey ee pre Orne ve the sick into 
atin number of “single unit” workers, 
tite n boarding or in small apartments, 
which Canadian standards have have no other recourse when ill. The 
hortage of household help causes 
I to move their sick at once 
1ile undoubtedly the wide extension 
aor re REE REF _ of group hospitalization and_= sick 
td duntate ats to fa tdand mach emnee meeve benefits makes it possibile for 
Gag ny ae gee bs ae a more people to seek care outside their 
ede tie: ss ~ own and to rest longer. This 
means convalescence somewhere and 
ins nursing care. The 
ageing of the population and the pro- 
longation of life without greatly ar- 
sting its physical deterioration are 
mounting pressures in 
infirm and chron- 
with major pressures 
The advance 
has created a 
and 
natural- 
brings 
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Public Roused 


% ry! ] : > ‘ 
iv public is now 


being roused 

to face facts. It has too long been 
for grant- 
satisfied with the 
of “hospital 
comforting re 
or district 
rounds, the heart-warm- 
he nurse as the family 
confidently yields the sickroom to the 
duty nurse, miraculously 
maintaining herself somewhere some 
way between these sudden agonized 
dem: for her service. Circum- 
now outlining the real 
and problems of nursing in 
their full and vital import. Canadians 
find that nursing 
the second largest 
group of professionally trained wo- 
men in Canada, comprising well over 
20,000, and surpassed only by the 65,- 
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olution 


- for Shortage of Nurses 


000 women in the teaching profes- 
sion. Nursing, however, records a 
high rate of matrimonial susceptibil- 
ity, 48 per cent to 49 per cent of those 
professionally trained being house- 
Wives. 


Immediate Needs 


Canada’s nurses, actually engaged 
in their own or related professions, 
would today number 27,000 to 30,000, 
to whom should be added at any one 
time around 1,800 “probationers” and 
10,000 “student nurses” in training. 
Only 16 years ago (1929-31) over 60 
per cent of the registered nurses of 
the country would be engaged in 
private duty in home or hospital; to- 
day less than 30 per cent would be so 
occupied. Nearly half of the graduate 
body would be in hospital service, 8 
per cent to 9 per cent in public health, 
about the same percentage in other 
professions and 6 per cent in indus- 
trial nursing. Every one of these 
fields of service is seriously under- 
staffed today. 

Canada’s immediate hospital needs 
have been set in recent months at a 
minimum of 27,000 beds in a return 
to the House of Commons (June 4, 
1947) and at a maximum of nearly 


39,000 by the Canadian Hospital 
Council (1946). There is agreement 
in these estimates that the number 


of beds needed at once for acute dis- 
eases is 8,000 to 8,300, but the Hos- 
pital Council sets the needs for care 
of the chronically ill at 10,315 beds 
(as against 3,000 in the Departmental 
estimates), of the tuberculous at 7,500 
(against 5,000), of mental patients at 
8,500 (against 6,000), and adds 1,800 
required for bassinets and 1,825 for 
communicable diseases. Only in the 
care of convalescents (estimated as 
calling for 1,300, as against Depart- 
mental estimates of 1,000) does the 
Hospital Council set a lower total. 
Moreover, there seems general agree- 
ment that an over-all total of 2,000 
beds more per annum will be re- 
quired for a decade to meet enlarging 
needs. 

Public authorities, hospital boards, 
the construction industry, the com- 
munity at large, are active and con- 
cerned in the problems of capital 
costs and carrying charges demanded 
by these urgent needs. Outside the 
nursing profession there appears to 
be little study of graver aspects of 
the problem. At the minimum ratio 


of one nurse to 10 patients from 
Where are the 4,000 nurses required, 
simultaneously with present needs, 


to come? From where will come the 


replacements and additional nurses 
required in the decade, when one re- 
members that the hospital nursing 
shortage, in 1946, was set. at 7,000 
nurses? 

The very tightness in hospital ac- 
commodation has tended to increase 
the demand for nursing care in the 
home, both private duty and visiting 
nurse service, the former particularly 
in the communities and rural areas 
where visiting bedside services have 
not extended. Private duty needs now: 
stand at a minimum of 1,200 nurses 
while both the V.O.N. and the pub- 
licly provided bedside nursing serv- 
icés in some of the western provinces 
report the supply inadequate to im- 
mediate needs and necessary expan- 
sion. 


Public Health Services 


Throughout the Dominion, public 
health services, especially through 
district health units, are generally ex- 
panding, calling for an immediate 
supplement of 500 nurses and an as- 
sured supply of competent, qualified 
women if we are to come within 
striking distance of the generally ac- 
cepted standard of one public health 
nurse to 2,000 of the population (our 
present ratio is 1 to 6,000). 

The Dominion Government has be- 
come a large scale employer of nurs- 
ing services with close to 2,400, dis- 
tributed in the D.V.A. (now the larg- 
est single nursing corps in Canada), 
the Permanent Forces, the Indian Af- 
fairs Branch and the Immigration, 
Quarantine and Mariners’ Services in 
the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. 

These are the major foci of de- 
mand but in industry and business, 
in the clinics and offices of public 
and private medical and dental prac- 
tice, in the interstices of numerous 
branches of the allied field of wel- 
fare, in teaching and administration 
in specific health and educational in- 
stitutions and in the vagaries which 
call some of the _ profession—air 
transport, “beautician aides”, etc. 
the demand for graduate nurses far 


exceeds any responsible and well- 
trained supply. The whole advance 
in better health for the Canadian 


people can well move forward or fal- 
ter as the nursing problem is square- 
ly faced or side-stepped or beclouded. 

The public, the medical and the 
nursing profession must all face cer- 
tain,.facts; that the nurse occupies 


a much more vital and significant 
part in the whole structure of the 
healing professions than she has 


been given and that consequently the 
demands for high qualifications in 
education, experience, leadership and 
skill on the part of the nursing pro- 
fession are more clamant than the 
great rank and file even of the pro- 
fession itself may realize. 

Canada’s 55,000 nurses today, the 


9,000 she already lacks, the 4,000 shp 
requires for immediate essential ey. 
pansion, the undiminishing needs g 
the decade, can come normally, from 
two sources only. There are the fey 
schools, associated directly with the 
Universities, and offering a fi, 


@ year 
degree course with diploma in Bi 
ing, and the 164 approved hospita) 
schools, granting a nursing diploma 
after a three year course. The Uyj. 


versity schools (in which Toronto i 
outstanding) train primarily for “aq. 


1 


ministrative’ nursing in hospitals 
schools of nursing, public health gery. 
ices or in the teaching of nursing 
The same schools offer extengiyo 
post-graduate work and in the Jay 
two to three years have had th 
highest enrolment on record (ove; 
600)—a large number due to scholay. 
ship awards under the special Domiy, 


ion grants for this purpose, ; 
other large group on 


1d an. 


“ref TS ar” 
members of the military nursing 
services. : 

But the great sources of “nurse. 
power” in the country are the hos. 


pital schools of nursing, fron 
an average of almost 3,500 


Which 


NUYPses 


have graduated annually in the lay 
7 years to become the supervisors 
head nurses, “general” and “private 


duty nurses who so largely staff the 
“communication lines” of health 
agency, home and hospital. !t is iz 
this vital intake that recruits hay 
been dwindling or dwindline in 3]! 
but the largest hospitals, and it is at 
the shrinkage of supply of the stu. 
dent nurse that hospitals, phy 
patients and public alike ar« 
ing alarmed and clamoring for feme. 











dies of expediency that, in the end 
can only contribute to the threat. 
ened crisis. Recruiting campaign 
lowering of educational requ 

for training school entran 
ing of more and smaller schools 
nursing in more and sma! hos. 
pitals and simplifying and speedin: 


up of training therein will not sol\ 
basic problems, too long and widell 
begged. 
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t} 
the t | Indian members who have 
tenci ty resisted attempts to 
Pei ‘Indi as a second language in 
“te, SeNOOIS, 

PR co S uth Indian contingent has 
he us “ In vain that English only 
B Covina In the Assembly. Mr. D. 
4 Sega ie from Madras got his 
. Nortt a aan the Hindi-speaking 

; 1e} 





» 400,000,000. Hindustani was origin- 
ally a “pidgin” language evolved be- 
tween the’ soldiery of the Persian- 
speaking Moghul conquerors and the 
inhabitants of India who mostly 
speak languages derived from San- 
skrit, a “dead” classical tongue. 

By the irony of history, Hindu- 
stani- evolved to enable Indians to 
understand each other has under 
the stress of Hindu-Moslem rivalry 
literally become yet another means 
of misunderstanding, because the 
fervi Moslem uses Persian worcs 
whe) r he can, while the ardent 
Hindu now stresses the Indian side 
by ¢ ving from the Sanskrit as 
muc!} ; possible. It follows that a 
Mos] and a Hindu, speaking 

" “hig! wn" Urdu and Hindi respec- 
E tivel ire mutually incomprehen- 
sible d Hindustani—the common 


Is National 
By JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


One expression of the strong na- 
tionalism in India today is a 
movement to replace the English 
language which has been widely 
used in government and busi- 
ness for decades. But the native 
languages of both Pakistan and 
the Indian Union only create 
misunderstanding. English could 
be one of the great consolidating 
influences. 


New Delhi. 

OR the past 112 years anyone 

speaking English but knowing 
no Indian language has been able to 
travel from the Khyber in the north 
to Cape Comorin in the south with- 
out difficulty, to buy an English lan- 
guage newspaper wherever he 
stopped, to converse freely with In- 
dian businessmen and government 
officials and to plead his own case 
in a court of law. 

Today there is a strong nationalist 
movement to replace English by a 
“national” language. But which? 
There are six languages each spoken 
by between 20 and 80 million people; 
another six between 10 and 20 mil- 
lions; 11 by between one and 10 mil- 
lions each and no fewer than 69 
others spoken by some 20 millions 
altogether. 

Of the Congress Party's leaders, 
Gandhi's mother tongue is Gujerati, 
Nehru's Urdu, Mrs. Naidu’s Bengali. 
Rajagopalachari’s Tamil, Kipalani’s 
Sindhi, Patel’s Gujerati, while others 
speak Mahratti, Malayalam, Kan- 
narese and Pushtu. 

The nearest approach to a nation- 
al language that exists in India is 
Hindustani, which in its two main 
variants—-Hindi and Urdu—is spoken 
by about 80,000,000 out of India’s 


in 


is losing ground. 


Plotted in English 
_Tt ily language which all the 
andl leaders understand and_ in 
the past 25 years plotted 
med to achieve indepen- 
English. All the minutes 
neetings of the Congress 
rt d Moslem League Working 
mi ‘Ss are kept in English. 
le Moslem League leader, 
little Urdu as would a for- 
Ign His mother tongue, which 
ae t speak, is Gujerati, which 
st to annoy him, whenever 
iS occasion to write to Jin- 
Ss said always to do so in 


¢ 
Jinr +} 


lian Constituent Assembly 
‘own that its debates must 
ted in Hindi, Urdu or Eng- 
In the speaker's mother 
‘BU he does not know one of 
Suages. But while a great 
Hina dians understand colloquial 
Sih nl, they cannot follow liter- 
* findi or Urdu, and the Assem- 
has particularly enraged 


Tongue 


House in Telegu, spoken by 30,000,- 
000 Southerners but unknown north 
of the famous Tapti River which di- 
vides India in two. 

The storm of protest roused by 
Mr. Doss’ incomprehensible oratory 
dissolved in laughter when _ the 
Hindi-speaking President, Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad, observed good humored- 
ly that he “expected” the speaker 
was beginning to be “politically 
minded” and said that members 


should ask themselves why they 
should be ruled by foreigners even 
in the matter of language. 


Like Europe 


An Indian Nationalist movement 
was born in a sub-continent hither- 
to only conscious of its differences. 
Had Britain not unified India, the 
continent would doubtless have con- 
tinued along the lines of its pre- 
British history and would today be 
a network of different states like 
Europe. 

As Britain transferred increasing 
responsibility back to Indians, the 
artificially-stiled animosity between 
the Moslems (once foreign rulers 
like the British) and the_ twice- 
conquered Hindus revived a_ strug- 


gle began, partly by constitutional 
propaganda, partly by violence, 
which has now ended in the parti- 
tion of India between Pakistan 
(Moslem) and the Indian Union 
(Hindu). 

But once you divide a state which 
has been knit together out of smaller 
states, the cohesion of the divided 
halves is weakened. Now both Pak- 
istan and the Union combine a num- 
ber of peoples who once ruled them- 
selves and the partition has awak- 
ened memories of ancient grudges 
and vanished splendors. And exist- 
ing alongside of the two Dominions 
are 562 Indian States which never 
lost their identities under British 
rule; should the Dominions show 
signs of instability, the more power- 
ful among them will try to regain 


their former independence. The use 
of a language that now has no poli- 
tical implications for either side 
would reduce tensions. And such a 
language is English, neither Hindi 
nor Urdu. 

Pessimists can point to a score of 
forces working towards chaos in 
India; optimists can justly argue 
that there is no reason why these 
forces should prevail and can point 
to counterforces making for  sta- 
bility 

If Pakistan and the Union can con- 
solidate themselves during their ini- 
tial critical years, the world will 
gain by Britain’s contribution to the 
unity and peaceful development of 
Asia—her 100 years rule over India. 
The English language may be one 
of the great consolidating influences. 
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power. At the moment, he said, 
there ave 400,000 people unemployed 
in Britain and while there is a short- 





tive immigrants at the expense of 


the other, 


On the second point he got a vague 


ite 


immigrants who apply as rapidly as 


they can be moved rather than stay 
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Ottawa Boy of Nineteenth Century 
Was Prophet of Present-Day Ideas 


) 


Enormous Job 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


E is a certain type of literary annexation of Canada that the Cana- 
‘t ‘which consists largely in Gians “would never knowingly haz- 
ring instinct for smelling out ard separation 
Country for any commercial consid- 
st’s instinct smells out a_ eration.” 


subject for a book, just as the 


ipject for a newspaper story. Far 
in Canada can rival Mr. R. S. 


Monk was really the preacher of doc- 
t in this particular form of  trines whose chief difficulty was that 
He had not been in this they were ahead of their time. Much 
more than a year or so when of what to his contemporaries was 


bound to seem impractical has passed 

into the general body of current 

thought. But the main interest in the 
biography lies in the truly remark 

able character of the man himself, 
and Mr. Lambert has done a remark 

ably able job in explaining that char 

acter in terms of heredity and early 
environment. There is a curious la- 
cuna in the records, which the publi- 
cation of this volume should surely 
lead to removing. At 19 Monk ap- 
pears to have been sent to a theo 

logical college with the aid of a bur- 
sary provided by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. He only 
remained there for a year, for he was 
far too much convinced of the gospel 
of his own special ideas to be willing 
to conform to orthodox requirements. 
But strangely enough Mr. Lambert 





finds that “the records do not reveal 
where he pursued his theological 
studies’; he thinks Cobourg most 
probable, but other possibilities are 
King’s College, Toronto, a college at 
Three Rivers, Que., and Bishop's Col 
lege at Lennoxville. It should surely 
be possible to trace this lost yeal 
eventually. 

The book sheds a good deal of new 
light on Ruskin, Lawrence Oliphant 
and several other members of the art 
movements of one hundred years ago 
It could hardly have appeared at a 
more timely moment, with the eyes 
of the whole world riveted upon the 
struggle for the establishment of the 
Jewish “national home’ in whatever 
interpretation may eventually be at- 
tached to that dangerously ambigu 
ous phrase. 


Mr. Lambert's work appears to 
have been considerably facilitated by 
the letter which we published in Sat 
URDAY NIGHT several years ago, in 
which he asked for further informa 
tion on the Monk family. This led to 
contact with Mr. Hill of Ottawa, and 
to correspondence with distant mem- 
bers of the family possessing copies 
of letters from Ruskin and Holman 
Hunt to Monk. Col. Theo B. Monk of 
Vancouver provided the text of sev- 
eral Ruskin letters. Miss Tremaine of 
the Toronto Reference Library un- 
earthed a number of Monk publica 
tions which had remained uncata- 
logued in that institution. And finally 
the rare pamphlet on the American 
Civil War was run down after much 
research in the library of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 








ted an amazing portrait by ®° 
Hunt on the wall of the Na- 
yallery of Canada in Ottawa. 
inquiry elicited the fact that 
n represented in this portrait 
rn within ten miles of Ottawa, 
great military settlement 
Mareh, composed of the man- 
a group of ex-officers of the 
Army who settled there short- 
1820, and who were ruined 
ition or so later by lack of 
tural labor, by the poor char- 
f the land they had chosen, 
a succession of disastrous 
fires. 
age of six this boy, Henry 
rth Monk, second son of 
Benning Monk, born in 1827. 
nt to the famous Bluecoat 
in London, thereby becoming 
to a set of juvenile environ- 
influences of a kind in which 
mbert has long been interest- 
their result was to lay the 
tions of a career of the most 
{ng concentration upon the 
hment of world peace, in- 
ly asseciated with the restor- 
if the Jews to Palestine and 
ting up of Jerusalem as a sort 
national world capital. The 
f this career is told by Mr. 
t in “For The Time Is At 
Ryerson, $4, and Andrew 
London, 16s.), a volume 
must become an indispensable 
the already great mass of 
re concerning the Pre- 
lite Movement and the equally 
uss concerning Zionism. 
\Ionk on his first visit to Pales- 
‘ame the intimate friend of 
Hunt then engaged in apply- 
-alistie metheds of his school 
ting to his famous work, “The 
the World,” and the intimacy 
‘sun lasted for a_ lifetime, 
Monk into contact with Rus- 
1 many other of the great 
f the period, and led to his 
ed as a model for several 
intings. His lifelong fidelity 
ly vow to allow neither razor 
rs to touch his beard and 
mbined with a flashing pro- 
ve and a magnificent intel 
ow, made him eminently 
Yr this purpose. 


ibert has done an enormous 
competent job of research 
all the activities of this 
character, of whom it is 
safe to say that few Cana- 
the present generation (he 
\ugust 1896) have ever heard. 
xreatly assisted by the fact 
f the associates in the foun- 

{ March was Hamnett Pin- 
ancestor of the late H. P. 
Ottawa, who for that reason 
interested in Monk and ac- 
1 a great collection of his 
tings, most of which origin- 
m Ottawa. Monk spent the 
elve years of his life in 
Where in spite of the fact 
nad completely failed in even 
to achieve eithar of his. ob- 
he nevertheless enjoyed a 
il of prestige owing to the 
‘nowledge that he had con- 
ith so many of the great men 
ind. He became a friend of 
Mitchell of the Ovtawa F'ree 
nd of Senator Boulton, eldest 
D’Arey Boulton of Cobourg 
onto, (Mr. Lambert spells 
S second name as Arkel, thus 
rem the Encyclopedia of 
Vhich gives it as Arkoll.) In 
propagated a plan for eco- 
nion between Britain and the 
states, at the same time as 
the American advocates of the 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





Rio Parley and Unification Move 


Pave Way in Hemispheric Plan 


pitt ee By JAY MILLER 


Washington, 











cs | oman IN of Canada in the West 
’ ‘ ern Hemisphere security zone 1s 
a contribution to current American 
, planning for national defence. Al 
Baeie 7, % though this country has let its 
military manpower matériel dribble 
away since the ena of the wal just 
; as all nations fter World War I 
there is a determination to kee} 
. the country in readiness for any 
..7 emergency 
‘ + us TO 
Unification of the U.S. armed 
forces is a first step in that direc- 
tion, aimed ait avoiding the mistakes 
: of Pearl Harbor. Universal military 
training feated by Senator Taft In 
a the last session, is sought as a means 
z yf maint orce of trained 
fightin 
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Janeiro, 1s, 





he hemisphere defence treaty, 
slated for signing this week in Rio de 
like unification of mili 
tary equipment, and the development 
yf Arctic defences on Canadian terri 
tory, all part of long-range military 
planning 

Continued development of the atom 
integral phase, but atomic 
are an unknown quantity as 
as there is uncertainty to 
whether Russia or other nations have 
the nuclear secret. 

A militarily united western hemi- 
sphere will be a permanent bulwark 
against ag in the opinion of 
backers of such measures as the 
hemisphere treaty, which pledges 21 
Republics to defend a pole- 
to-pole security zone against attack. 


pomp 1s an 
defences 


long as 


gression, 
f 
I 


merican 


Of concern to U.S. defence pian 
ners, however, is the lack of agree- 
ment on the need for continued 
preparedness. Only this past week, 


Representative Bender, Republican 
of Ohio, opposed following a militar- 


istic course. He asked for a reduction 
in American armaments and inter- 
national commitments. Mr. Bender’ 


Truman 
international politics 
load o1 


claims the “military and 
imposing a 


expenditures on 


are 
Staggering 
this country 

United Nations’ 


ibout arms 


efforts to 
reduction have 
The U.S. blames. the 
Union for delaying the pro- 
by isistence injecting 
atomic control into the general pro- 


bring 
I been un- 

successful, 

Soviet 


gram on 


gram. The Russians say the Ameri- 
can delegation is to blame for at- 
tempting to keep the atom bombs 
out- of discussions. The American 
stand can be understood in view of 
the fact that one atomic bomb could 
knock out the Panama Canal for two 
years 

Security Council delegates had 


hoped to make some progress on 
global arms reduction before the fall 
meeting of the 55-nation General 
Assembly 


Pro-Detence Sentiment 


T 


Despite opinions such those of 


in Bender, there is strong 


as 


Congressm.« 








sentiment prevailing for a powerful 
national defence establishment. Both 
President Truman and Republican 
Governor Dewey of New York told 
American Legion members last week 
they want preparedness, and par 
ticularly a universal military train 
neg VW 
MM Tru n believes that i 
\ Id where Val ins a dread 
SS lity tne I > ust De SO 
St tnat no aggressor howeve! 
S ersuade himself that we 
f n onquest.”’ He added that 
‘ining law the foundation of 
I securit structure remalns to be 
é Icter 
In what was construed as a slap 
t Se x Taft, his leading opponent 
for the Republican presidential nomi 
tior Governor Dewey came out 
flat x training. He said, “It is our 
iuty to provide a program involving 
articipation by all able-bodied young 
kmerican men under universal | 
tary training 
Lali n na 1e 1¢ ( Laas ) 
ttle withe ir of trained 
We isthe observers 
ype t e 4 Will have ab 
€ iffic t o public thinking 
¢ question | January to ASS 
litary training law 
{Or taking ver as civilian ove) 
eer of all American fighting sei 
es, Defence Secretary James For 
f il ¢ ied it the most decisive step 
n the formulation of a national mili 
tary policy since the formation of the 


Republic.” There are, as is to be ex 


pected in a democracy, some con 
flicting viewpoints. Chicago Tribwne 
writer Walter Trohan claims that 
the Army-Navy unification act has 


neither unity nor economy. He claims 
it has « 


‘reated for the U.S. seven ail 
forces, five navies and four armies 
Trohan contends that existing 
branches of the services have not 


been combined and a_ separate” air 
force has been created, through 
separation of the new Air Force 
trom «he Army. Many believe that 
unification could have been carried 
much farther, but it is generally con- 
sidered that the unification act is an 
important step toward national pre 
paredness. 

The combining of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and the combat air 
forces under one head, with a cab 
inet office as chief of them all, has 
taken many years to achieve. It was 
held up largely by reason of the 
jealousies and disagreements _ be- 
tween the Army and Navy. That was 
evident as recently as one year ago 
when these services lobbied openly 
for and against a merger. 


Lincoln's Papers 


debate as 
might have 


still a 
to whether unification 
helped to win the last war in a 
shorter time. Some of President 
Lincoln’s papers recently opened to 
the public in the Library of Congress 
disclosed that as far back as the 
Civil War there were jurisdictional 
disputes between the Army and the 
Navy. 

Strongest argument for merger 
was the fiasco at Pearl Harbor 
where lack of unified information 
facilities permitted the Japs to 
attack without resistance. 

The unification bill is designed to 
preserve the independence of the 
Army, the Navy and the new Air 
Force. Each service will have its own 


it is subject of 


department under a civilian secre- 
tary. President Truman announced, 
just before leaving for Rio, that 


Kenneth C. Royall, formerly Secre- 
tary of War, would be Secretary of 
the Army; W. Stuart Symington, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of War 
e 





for Air, would be Secretary of the 
Air Force, and John L. Sullivan, 
Navy Undersecretary, would be Sec 
retary of the Navy 


These service secretaries do not 
have cabinet rank which was re- 
served for the Secretary of Defence. 
His job is to establish general 


policies and programs and exercise 
general direction. 

Overall purpose of the bill is to 
coordinate the striking power of the 
nation, promote efficiency and econ 
omy, and to integrate domestic, for- 
eign and military policies. 

A National Security Council is 
composed of heads of the units mak- 
ing up the national military estab- 
lishment. The Department of the 
Army is to include land combat and 
services forces and such aviation and 
water transports as is considered 
organic. Under the Department of the 
Navy will be combat and_ service 
units and it will retain the Naval 
Aviation Service intact. The Depart- 
ment of Air will draw in the Army 
Air Force, the Air Corps and the 
General Air Force. 

The plan is, of 
promise worked out by Federick 
Eberstadt to eliminate features to 
which critics were unalterably op- 


course, a com- 


—<—, 
cooperative spirit in which it wij] ), 


tried out when he advised Navy pe. 
sonnel that differences of opinio, 
that had prevailed regarding the yp. 
organization had been resolved jy 


President Truman’s approva! of th. 
RC. 3 

Present plans call for con pletion 
of the initial stages of reorga zation 


by the time President Trunian yp 


turns from Rio, between the middle 
and end of September. 
That is just the beginning of the 


job. American military leaders \j 
during the next two years have » 
make many adjustments and_ reyj. 
sions to put the armed forces yp; 
fication into operation. They wij 
have to close gaps and prevent over. 





lapping through all levels of th 
services. 

The unification program is easjj 
one of the important measures er 
acted through cooperation of a RP, 
publican Congress and a Democrat 
executive, Defence conscious Amey 


cans hope that the same spirit pre. 
vails on the military training bill, 
Ladies of the American Le 


threatened to henpeck Congress int 
holding a special session to enact 
training law. It is doubtful Con 


gressmen can be henpecked out oj 


posed. It is not acceptable in its en- their present five-months holiday by 
tirety to some of the services, yet it anything less than a world crisis 
should have a chance to prove its Such a crisis would bring on © train. 
worth. Admiral Nimitz typified the ing program in fast time. 
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fans and players alike. 





Dixie CUP COMPANY 


“a winning service 
... cool drinks in 


Somehow drinks taste even better in crisp 
individual Dixie Cups that you know are clean. 
Whatever the game, they get a big hand from 
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THE MELTING POT 





Back to the 


Montreal. 

THERE was once a serious writer 

| who lived on a_heather-soaked 
and got to grips with the ele 

ments! things of life on a knotty pine 

desk guaranteed antiquity. 

He wrote critical essays of deep 
pene! ition for periodicals, and 
essays of fantastic whimsy for Sun- 
dav supplements, and 500 page 
novi filled with nature-lore and 
down-to-earth love-making for the 
Book Clubs. 

One day he received a letter from 


hills! 


his cousin in the city, who was a 
literary prostitute for a large agency. 

I am siek of the false standards of 
this so-called profession, said the city 
cousin in his letter, and I want to get 
to grips with Life out where the 


oyass-roots grow. 

1. feel that I have some sort of 
message, he continued, and I want to 
write it and be honest with myself 
for a change, instead of thinking 
about money, money, money all the 
time 

sosides, he concluded. I feel that 
my message will sell like hot cakes, 
because it’s jam-packed with homely 
philosophy and just the right amount 
of the old woo-woo. Expect me Tues 
lav. morning. 

So the city cousin arrived at the 
serious writer's hillside cabin carry- 
ing a very large old typewriter 
hought second-hand, and a few reams 
of copy-paper from his old office. As 
he had sent copies of his letter to a 
few influential newspaper friends, his 
rustication was widely publicized. 

He stayed about six weeks. 

During that time he had (a) drunk 
12 bottles of rye. (b) walked to the 
postoftice twice every weekday for 

mail, (e) developed a_ lifelong 
atred for every aspect of rural life, 
written a brilliant and witty 


| 


his 
h 


and 1 


nove! about a bored and_= superior 
literary prostitute who wanted to be 
come a serious writer full of fas 
cinating aneedotes about the mere- 
tricious prizes of high-power public 
ity Work and all the biting answers 
he had thought up just after leaving 
dea mnferences., 

Colossal agents bought the film 


rights after reading the proof sheets, 


and the drama and radio rights were 
Snapped up the next day. The city 
cous received an advance for a 
sma ig sequel that was rumored to 


he ‘ord 


l ‘vs knew I could write my 
me © if I got back to the grass 
root 


wrote to his country cousin, 
but sequel will have to be written 
al ipartment here, because the 


——. 


Grass-Roots 
HARRIS 


agents keep me so busy. 
only let it furnished 
Sturm und Drang epoch. 

The country cousin, amazed at the 
success of the venture, thought about 
going to the city to try a spot of 
literary prostitution, but he heard 
there were no apartments for rent. 
and besides he was doing all right 
anyway, so what the hell? 


I am glad I 
during my 


A. FIRM which manufactures auto 
4 matic stoking machinery recent- 
ly achieved the ultimate in trying to 
introduce labor-saving devices where 
they are most needed. They sent pro- 
motional literature to a long-deceased 
multimillionaire. Uneasy about ac- 
cepting popular belief about his pres- 
ent whereabouts, the firm sent the 
pamphlets to the wealthy one’s form- 
er earthly home. 


YHIP wagons have been exercising 
the great minds of Montreal on 
and off this summer. The wagons 
appear at various strategic corners 
looking like overgrown popcorn 
pushearts, and dispense hot potato 
chips and hot dogs at popular pric:s. 
Health authorities investigat2d 
and decided that it was an unsari 
tary way of selling food and as a 
result the Executive Committee 
banned the wagons. One _ specific 
reason mentioned by somebody wh« 
should have known better was that 
bylaws demand that eating places 
provide washroom space, 

As -the chips are taken straight 
from boiling fat considerably in ex- 
cess of 212 degrees F and are popped 
straight into a clean paper cornet, it 
would seem to require a tougher- 
than-ordinary microbe to reach the 
ultimate consumer. After many re 
volting experiences with  lipstick- 
rimmed glasses and dirty dishes in 
licensed restaurants in the city. we 
developed a certain affection for the 
wagons on sanitary grounds alone; 
besides, the service was faster. 

There are reasonable grounds for 
objection to the chip vendors, in that 
they obstruct traffic, occupy parking 
space, and are a nuisance to shops in 
front of which they park. In the 
sanitary way, we should say many 
static restaurants needed investiga 
tion first, and their washroom 
facilities would be their weakest 
point. 

The City Council has said a queru 
lous word in favor of the wagons to 
the all-powerful Executive Com 


mittee. and a workingman has said 


an even more powerful word in a_ back of the 
that metaphor! 

The Montreal burgess succeeds Mr 
Beverly Baxter, who may now hand 
cap and return to 
a Canadian 


letter to an editor; he claimed the 
wagons were the only place he could 
get a bite during his short lunch 


hour. over the dunce 
We add our blessing his seat, Mr. 

° journalist-politician in the Old Coun- 

try, told the English licensed victual- 
it was their 
civilize American 


§ bees biscuit for the late silly sea 


son’s silliest suggestion goes to a_ [ers this summer 
manifest duty 


Montreal Councillor who brandished 
an axe at a goose that lays eggs, 
which, according to official assays, 
have a high gold content, The coun- 
cillor wanted to put a tax on the 
tourist trade. The idea was to levy 
a tax that did not dig into the local 
citizens at all, which might be good 


tourists by 
ice-water. 


something 


fically, he suggested a ten per cent Just now 
tax on all hotel and guest house’ tourist trade 
rooms. 


Critics at once pointed out that 
many local citizens use hotel rooms Up 
in the city, that many businessmen 
from nearby points stop in for a day 
or two, and that the tax might dis- 


trade. 
Americans 


selecting Montreal for their annual 
bean-feeds. Besides which, 
are already annoyed by the provin- 
cial sales tax and the “hospital” tax 


and the proposed levy might prove to 
be the final feather that broke the of English 


laid block 


Evelyn Waugh’s view that there is 
about ice-water, which is rather mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, as the stuff 
is almost impossible to cbtain in Eng- 
for election purposes at that; speci. !and anyway. 

needs all the 
can get, and 
taking a schoolmarmy attitude to the 
customers isn’t a good way to drum 
thousands of 
California Joe’s 
for corn and hot-dogs as a relief from 
the foreign cooking which is all that 
courage convention organizers from is obtainable in Paris. 
Also, English tourists are renowned 
tourists for their insistence 


encourage the vic 


serve them 
shares Mr. 





American 


from geysers; 
Chillon 


Scotch with, 





Edith Schiller, guest pianist at the 
Prom Concert next Thurs. A graduate 
of Juilliard School, she has been 
guest soloist with major orchestras. 


baked at midnight and cooled until 
dawn; let the shaving water 
tea, and On up in cans; 

egg-and-bacon breakfasts in roll-and 

coffee countries. 
on meals costing more than 60 cents, By all means 


come 
let the bath-water squirt 
let the W.C.’s cling to 
their chains like the prisoner 
but just let the tourists have 
tuallers to maintain the quaintness a spot of ice-water to dilute 
the toast be 


their 


py ~ a nsS O 
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When it comes to facts, the Big 
| Four National Week-end 
Newspapers can look you 
right in the eye! With a cir- 
culation of 1,729,632, this 
group of publications gives 
coast - to - coast coverage — 
French and English — at mini- 
mum cost. The milline rate 
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FOUR NATIONAL 


We're no relation to the Ostrich 


for black and white is $1.83. 
In rotogravure the milline 
rate for full page monotone 
is $2.73 — full page, full col- 
our is $3.65. For complete de- 
tailed information, contact 
the office of any one of the 
Big Four National Week-end 
Newspapers. 
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ences to ne} 


White Plates with Blue kdges 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


es a long time Miss Mary Emily 
} had been a recognized 
ficure in Canadian letters. Refer- 
activities appeared con- 


toinspvee ne 


stantly in the press and it was clear 


that she lived a full and interesting 


Miss Mary Emily Folinsbee, au- 


thor, is motoring with friends to 
Niagara Falls,” one read, or “Mary 
Emilv Folinsbee writes us that she 
is € ng ved on a new work of fiction, 
sing the Hook-and-Eye Baptist Com 

tv north of Sudbury as her lit- 


( 1 We have word 
at Mat vy Emily Folinsbee has un- 
I of Esquimaux as 

work on life 


ninary to her 





ic Circle. .. 
uble was that while these 
to extend Mary Emily 
ition as an author, 
to increase the circle 
he eaders. In fact, Miss Folins- 
was at once one of the most 
consistently neg- 
1uthors in the country, a point 
taken up in let 
pages and periodicals 
Some of these letters were written 
some by 
ind some 
isbee herself. 


‘olinsbee had been 


og 

erself wrote lildred 
eee 10W- 
ss Folinsbee is an artist who 

Is incapable f shaping her talents 
ar pattern. Her work 

ills to appeal to a public whose im 
igination is fed by popular fiction, 
es and daytime serials. As a re- 
sne has never been able to com- 
elihood from 


the eer to which she has dedicated 


“Artistic integrity is Miss Folins- 
bee’s unflinching standard,” wrote 
Mr. Henry Parker Parkman. “She 
has told me that she actually de- 
stroyed three of her early novels, 
simply because they failed to reach 
her own high ideal of perfection. Na- 
turally this rigid self-evaluation has 
involved considerable financial sacri- 
HCG. 2” 

To this Mary Emily Folinsbee re- 
plied with spirit. “Dedication to any 
art necessarily involves a_ sacrifice. 
It is true that I have never made any 
great financial profit from my work. 
At the same time it has brought its 
own splendid and unique rewards 
the joy of work well done, the satis- 
faction of knowing that creative ef- 
fort, however unrewarded financial- 
ly, contributes to the cultural heri- 
tage of one’s country.” 

Eventually a newspaper interview- 
er sought Miss Folinsbee out. He 
found her busy at her work in a 
small but cosy suburban cottage-—a 
setting which came as a_ surprise 
both to the interviewer and to Miss 
Folinsbee’s admirers who had always 
figured the author as struggling with 
the creative spirit on some rocky spit 
of land remote from commercial ac- 
tivities or comforts. 

“Miss Folinsbee’s surroundings are 
far from affluent.” he wrote hastily, 
to correct any unfortunate impres- 
sion. “She lives very quietly in taste- 
ful but simple surroundings, with no 
companions except her two tortoise- 
shell cats, Dante and Beatrice. She is 
a gracious figure with a springy step, 
a warm handclasp and straight blue 
eyes. 

“I find it possible to draw delight 
from simple things,” Miss Folinsbee 
told the interviewer, “the changing 
sky reflected in some quiet pool, the 
song of birds, the cathedral of the 
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woods, 
rings 

On the subject of her work Miss 
Folinsbee was less explicit. She ad- 
mitted, however, that her writing 
might have found a wider public in 
countries with.a deeper cultural heri- 
tage. “However, I am devoted to 
Canada,” she added quickly, “and 
only ask to contribute what I can 
to the growing literature of our great 
country.” 


my white plates with blue 


N — FOLINSBEE’S situation 

meanwhile had become a matter 
of growing concern to a leading Ca- 
nadian literary group which had the 
interests of Canadian literature deep- 
ly at heart. (They had in fact been 
compared by one sour-minded critic 
to people who gathered round a new- 
born infant, protecting it against any 
bleak outside draughts of criticism 
and clapping it anxiously and con- 
tinuously on the back to make sure 
it found a voice.) It seemed scandal- 
ous to this group that Miss Folinsbee, 
who was now recognized as Canada's 
leading literary figure, should have 
no discoverable reading public. In the 
end they met to discuss the problem 
and devise some way of taking action 
about it. 

“I feel very strongly that if Miss 
Folinsbee’s work were given the right 
publicity it would get the public 
recognition it deserves,” declared the 
leader, a Mrs. Mabel Pearl Brewster. 
“I would be in favor of submitting 
her name as a candidate for the Gov- 
ernor-General's medal.” 

“In what department would you 
suggest?” a member of the Commit- 
tee inquired. “Prose, Poetry, Humor. 
History or Creative Non-Fiction?” 

Mrs. Brewster looked a little per- 
plexed. “I must confess that I have 
never read anything that Miss Fol- 
insbee has written,” she said. “The 
Public Library say they have none 
of her work on their shelves and I 
have been unable to find the publish- 
er who handles her work.” 

She glanced inquiringly about the 
group. One by one they admitted 
shamefacedly that they had never 
read anything written by Miss Fol- 
insbee. 

“In that case,” said Mrs. Brew- 
ster, “it is obvious that we must first 
get in touch with Miss Folinsbee and 
try to discover, if possible without 
letting her know that we are un- 
acquainted with her work, who her 
publisher is. Would the Committee be 
in favor of visiting Miss Folinsbee, 
say next Wednesday afternoon?” 


“HE meeting was arranged and the 

following Wednesday the Com- 

mittee appeared on Miss Folinsbee’s 
doorstep. 

Miss Folinsbee came forward with 
a springy step to meet her guests. 
She gave them a warm handclasp. 
Her eyes were blue and straight. In 
fact everything was exactly as the 
interviewer had reported it. Dante 
and Beatrice lay curled happily to- 
gether on the hearth-rug. There was 
a plate-rail, ranged with white plates 
with blue rims. 

Mrs. Brewster explained the rea- 
son for their visit. “We feel very 
strongly that your work has been 
shamefacedly neglected by the gen- 
eral public,” she declared, “and that 
it would undoubtedly get wider recog- 
nition if it were drawn to the atten- 
tion of the Governor-General’s Award 
Committee. Our chief difficulty is 
that we have been unable to locate 
your publisher.” 

Miss Folinsbee was silent a mo- 
ment. Then she said, “Unfortunately 
I have no publisher.” 

“No publisher!” cried Mrs. 
ster 

Put it this way,” 
said, “I have been unable to find a 
publisher willing to undertake the 
risks of work so far from the beaten 
commercial track as my own.” 

The Committee stared at each 
other in dismay. What was to be done 
about an established Canadian author 
who had never published a book? 
Miss Folinsbee placidly poured tea. 

‘The cup that cheers,” she said, 
passing a cup to Mrs. Brewster. 

Mrs. Brewster was not visibly 
cheered. “But if you have never actu 
lly published anything—,” she _ be- 
an 

Of course 


Brew- 


Miss Folinsbee 


I have published some- 
thing,” Miss Folinsbee said, and go 
ing to her desk she took out a thick 


scrapbook which she handed to Mrs. 
Brewster. “My letters to the Press,” 
she said. “It should be a simple mat- 
ter to publish them in book form.” 

“All of them?” asked Mrs. Brew- 
ster. 

“All of them,” Miss 
firmly. 

“But a number of these have been 
written by Mildred Mapes Button and 
by Henry Parker Parkman,” cried 
Mrs. Brewster. “Surely your artist's 
integrity wouldn’t permit you to pub- 
lish work not actually written by 
yourself.” 

For a moment caution struggled 
with author’s pride in Miss Folins- 
bee's straight blue eyes. Pride tri- 
umphed in the end. 


Folinsbee said 


es 


“But they were written by my self,” 
she said, “all of them. I am Mildreq 
Mapes Button. I am also Henry Park. 
er Parkman.” 

There was little for the Cc 
tee to say after. that. 
afterwards they 


mmit- 
; Shortly 
were in Mrs. Brew. 
ster’s car, headed back to th City 
with Mrs. Brewster at the whee], © 

“But we should do something 
an award,” one of the Committee 
said desperately. “Do you think the 
Governor-General’'s Award Commit. 
tee would be willing to cont 
award for, say, 
Fiction?” 

Mrs. Brewster shook her head, «] 
doubt very much if they woul, 
sider it,’ she said. 
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Need Civilian Defence 
Against Atom Attack 


By WALLACE GOFORTH 


It is very unlikely that any coun- 
try wishing to attack the ‘free 
world” could accumulate more 
than 500 atomic bombs in the 
nex! 15 years, so great are the 
difficulties of making them and 
so scarce the materials. Not more 
than half a dozen of the most im- 
portant targets in the free world 
are in Canada, and we have 
some time, perhaps 10 or 15 
years, in which to take precau- 
tions. We should adapt our 
Armed Forces to the danger, de- 
velop new air raid precautions, 
introduce municipal building 
by-laws that would reduce pos- 
sible havoc, and keep our pres- 
ent scientific initiative and tech- 
nological supremacy. 

Col. Wallace Goforth, O.B.E., 
whose article on other new 
weapons appeared in a recent 
issue, was during the war in 
charge of planning the types and 
amounts of weapons used by the 
Canadian Army. 


W 


KNOW enough about the power 


ind the limitations of atomic 
bombs to have a pretty good idea of 
how they might be used against us, 
and from this we can work out ways 
and means of protecting ourselves 
from at least some of their disastrous 
effects. Let us picture, to begin with, 


the circumstances in which atomic 
bombs might next be employed. 

Let us say that 1962 is our zero 
vear. by which time a great power, 
seeking the conquest of the world, 


has accumulated 500 or more of these 
A-bombs. Such a hypothetical power, 
let us call it “Belgravia”, plans a 
devastating aerial attack. Incidental- 
ly may be taken as extremely un- 


likely that any power other than the 
United States would have as many 
as 900 A-bombs by 1962 because of 
the scarcity of the necessary mate- 
rials and the difficulty of making the 
bombs 


Obviously Canada is only one of 


several countries which Belgravia 
Wishes to subdue. In the 100 most 
vital targets of the free world, Can- 
ada tuld not have more than six or 
sev it the most. 

Belgravian General Staff then 
has decide whether to: 

l nd its whole 500 A-bombs in 


le wave against the top 500 
tal ; of the Free World; 

} to concentrate on the 100 most 
irgets, allowing for a percent 








en of the youth associations in Ger- 
a Superseded by Hitler Youth 
as the Y.M.C.A. This movement is 


the pePidly regaining members in 


the pritish zone. Above group under 
Y" banner is at Bad Salzuflen. 


age of interceptions, and risk every- 
thing on destroying these alone; 

3. or to hold back a reserve of 400 
A-bombs (plus or minus), to see how 
well the first wave of 100 attain their 
objective; then regroup its atomic 
reserves for later attacks on the re- 
mainder, including those left un- 
scathed in the first priority group; 


4. or to withhold atomic bombs 
from secondary targets altogether 
and try to deal with these through 
pattern high explosive bombing, by 
large fleets of super-bombers, during 
later stages of the campaign; thus 
holding some 400-A-bombs in reserve 
against later contingencies. 


Difficult Decision 


The’ Belgravian General staff 
know well that any failure of the 
first phase of their attack means 
swift and terrible retaliation against 
their own cities and industries. It is 
not an easy decision which they have 
to make. They know, as we do, from 
openly published reports, that Ger- 
many absorbed some 2,500,000 tons 
of high explosive and_ incendicry 
bombs before yielding. They know 
too that, on any basis of compariscn, 
this means that Germany absorbed 
the equivalent of 500 to 1,000 atomic 
bombs before her military and poi- 
itical power finally collapsed. 

From this we can see that we in 
Canada are very urflikely indeed to 
have a large number of atomic bombs 
dropped on us, On the other hand 
that in no way lessens the disastrous 
effects which the bombs might have 
on those targets, and we must do what 
we can to protect ourselves. Luckily 
we have a little time in which to take 
the needed precautions, but we should 
not waste that time. 

Another World War, in which the 
atomic bomb might be used against 
this continent, is not imminent. It is 
not a matter of two or three years. It 
is better than a 100:1 chance against 
our being attacked before 1957. The 
greatest pericd of danger is from 1961 


onward. In other words, we have 
time to do something about it. If we 


fail to do what is needed. it will be 
our own fault, and the cost of such 
failure will be greater than we now 
dream. 

We must distinguish carefully in 
our thinking between a great war, 
spearheaded and dominated by the 
new weapons, which is not practically 
possible within ten years, and an 
earlier conflict, which may conceiv- 
ably develop at any future date from 
the pressures and counter-pressures of 
the great powers, in their present un- 


easy zones of contact. While the 
latter possibility does not demand 
any urgent or immediate measures 


of local defence on this continent, it 
does seriously condition the shorter 
range plans and organization of our 
Armed Forces. It may well happen 
that a premature outbreak of war in 
Europe, or in the Near. Middle or 
Far East, would receive our prompt 
support, with conventional forces 
and armament in our own vital in- 
terests, 


Dual Objective 


If. sometimes, we are tempted to 
feel that the defence policy of Can 
ada appears to be hesitant and _ in- 
consistent, it is only because the 
problem of defence is not a single 
but a dual one in which the essential 
plans, for the near and for the 
farther future, are radically differ- 
ent. While this dual objective pre- 
sents a complicated prcblem, there 
is no need for the one to conflict 
with the other. All that we require 
is a proper sense of perspective and 
timing. 

What, then, should we do to protect 
ourselves from the worst effects of 
an atomic attack, realizing that it is 
not an immediate danger, that there 
is no reason for panic or haste, but 
that such a disaster is almost certain 
to come within the next 20 years if 
we fail to achieve a workable basis of 


international peace, and if we also 
fail to take reasonable, necessary and 
non-provocative measures of self- 
defence? 

These things we can do and urge 
our federal, provincial and municipal 
authorities to undertake and to carry 
out: 

1. Retain a small but superbly 
trained, officered and equipped De- 
fence Force, proportioned to meet the 
realistic needs of the future, and com- 
bined into a single fighting organiza- 
tion, in so far as this is feasible, with- 
out destroying the specialized skills 
of each arm and Service. 


2. As the danger period looms 
closer, develop this small Perma- 
nent Force, and its Reserve com- 


ponents, so that they can fulfil their 
proper role of prompt and effective 
early warning, interception, and clcse 
tactical defence of our main cities 
and vital targets. To secure a proper 
defence in depth, we will need to 
distribute our early warning and first 
line interception units far into the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic regions, 

3. Revise our municipal building 
by-laws and regulations, first to dis- 
courage further concentration of 
structures in the lethal centres of 
our great cities; secondly to encour- 
age reinforced concrete structures, 
wherever possible, when buildings do 
have to be located in the central 
zones; and also to carry out a 


planned relocation of fire and police 
stations, hospitals and other essential 
services so that these can function 
effectively in an emergency. 

4. At some time within the next 
five years we will also need to revive. 
on a new and far more complete and 
efficient basis, the Air Raid Precau- 
tions service which we started to 
develop during the recent war, Such 
a service will need to work out the 
details of planned evacuation of non- 
essential population at very. short 
notice, to build and operate reinforced 
concrete shelters, and to recruit re- 
serve units of volunteer nurses, fire 
fighters and other special services 


Keep Technical Initiative 


5. Finally, and most vital of all, it 
is absolutely essential,—it is indeed a 
matter of life and death,—that we 
retain and consolidate our present 
scientific initiative and technological 
supremacy. When I say “we,” I re- 
fer to all contributing powers in any 


group which prefers freedom and 
peace to conquest, expansion and 


war. I naturally include with Canada, 
the United States and Britain. 
Without this technical initiative. 
tenaciously held on all of the moving 
frontiers of science, we may indeed 
be lost or enslaved, within the next 
generaticn. So long, however. as we 
may hold this technical initiative. 


just so long will we be able to defend 
ourselves against any form and scale 
of attack which may be_ hurled 
against us, The longer we retain this 
technical initiative and _ leadership, 
the nearer we will come to a better, 
more prosperous, and more socially 
just world, in which the risks of war 
may be expected to recede. 

In conclusion, I should like to em- 
phasize that our natural and proper 
interest in the military aspects of de- 
fence should not prevent us from 
realizing the importance of promot- 
ing peace for its own sake. The 
surest and best defence against a 
terrible scientific war in the future 
is for us to persist, with patience and 
goodwill, in seeking a firm founda- 
tion for amity among all nations. So 
long as We have hundreds of millions 
of fellow human 


beings who are 
slowly starving, who are under- 
clothed, unsheltered and homeless, 


who are diseased, ignorant, and des- 
perate, then we have the dragon’s 
teeth from which wars grow. 

If we can do our share in restoring 
the broken channels of world trade. 
in rebuilding the desolate places of 
the earth, in bringing some measure 
of our own wealth, health, ordered 
freedom and relative plenty to those 
nations who know only the grinding 
load of suffering and poverty. then 
indeed we may avert the awful dan- 
gers of the future 
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Scaling Down the Marshall Plan; 


Canada and Pan-American Bid 
By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


_ the way from Northern 

<% tario to Northern Germany this 
torrid summer has left the burned 
stumps of forest fires. The hopes ¢ 
the world of two and three years ago 
present a sombrely similar picture 
of the gaunt skeletons of the plan 
for agreed peace settlements and an 
understanding between the Western 
world and the Soviets, of revived 
world trade and stabilized curren 
cies, of a new svstem of internatiol 
al law policed by a world peat 
force, and t iternational agree 
ments fo ravel ove the globe 
and for control of atomik We} 

Yet as he burned-over forests 
season 1tte the tire yne cal t 
signs new wth nong tt 
searred skeletons th intern y? 
al jungle A seedling Kr! s 
Marshall 1a has shown {pl 
growt his summer, 1d the 
seedlit gs aggea Reto t 
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ber. It will take a leng time to ma 
ture. But as in nature, it will be 
more profitable to care for the new 
growth than to keep looking at the 
creat, blackened stumps of might- 
have-been 

[he Marshall Plan is going to go 
through, in spite of the lack of con- 
sultation in its planning at the 
European and American ends, in 
spite of the Republican economy drive 
so ably urged by Senator Taft, in 
spite of the uncertain temper of the 
American politicians in election year 
and the generally self-centred atti- 
tude of the American people, con- 
mplating the highest level of pros- 
perity in their, or any other people's 


4 





history 


Plan Will Go Through 


go through because 
f the growing world responsibility 
yf an influential minority in the 
States, and because Con- 
is going to be so scared by the 
world-wide chain reaction threatened 


nitan 
Miteda 


ress 


by the current British economic 
crisis, the coming French and Italian 

ises, the stagnation of two former 

zg world producers and_ traders 
German nd Japan. and the conse 
quent increase in the world-wide 
Communist menace. It may _ be 
spurred by intensified political chal- 
lenges from the Soviets in Greece, 
T 


China and the United Nations. 
It is true that even all of these in- 


ences acting together may not 
suffice to put the Marshall Plan 
through on the scale judged neces- 


sary by the European experts meet 


ng in Paris or by impartial Ameri 
can experts studying the problem. 


In spite of the object lesson present- 
forcibly by the British 


ed so 


econ 


mic crisis, confirming Keynes’ con 
tention that the American loan was 
iot quite big enough to do the job 
properly State Department off! 
cials have felt it necessary to rush 


over to Paris during the past week 
idvise the conferees to. scale 
down their estimates sharply io 


what is considered politically prac 


icable to place before Congress 
Also, Marshall Plan aid is going 
to come dangerously late. Europe 
is going to have to go through its 
harshest winter since the war, with 
the possibility of serious political 
consequences, before the new Ameri 
in ald in reach full flow 
Undoubted there is a dange 
he aid will come too little and 
10 te Some commentators see a 
I the: dange! in the reaction of 


lisappointment in Europe should the 
offer found to have 
loud’’--that is, the realiza 
tion fall far behind what they 


the original, generous 


. : ' 
orligimMati also pe 
too 

1 
took 


nee! 


Give Time to Recuperate 


think Mai 
down to no 


the 


that even if the 


lan aid is scaled 
two-thirds of 
h the Paris 


amount 
experts considered 


desirable it will achieve its main ob 
maintaining rovern 

Western Europe during the 

period 

That will give the natural ree 


society 


jective of free 
ments i 
critical postwal 
Ipel 
and of in 
dividual life time to come into plays 
Particularly if the American 

the first years is substantial, it 
agriculture to be 
rebuilt) and 


itive processes of 
ald for 
two 
MA time for 


herds to be 


31] ¥ 
list give 


restored, 


homes repaired. If these main bases 
of life can be reassured, distraught 
minds Nill gradually return. to 
normal] 

I doubt if Europeans really expect 
much more than this. Their mood is 


one of now to 


survive and any help 


is going to be a big help. Over half 
of the aid estimated as necessary by 
the Paris experts was in food, and 
they and their peoples’ certainly 


understand that it is impossible for 
the United States to go on feeding 
them indefinitely 


Thus the best solution for Europe 
is very unlikely to be achieved. Lack- 
ing the utterly compelling atmos- 
phere of wartime, with its freedom 
for executive action and the unques- 
tioning expenditure of vast sums, 
only half solutions will be found. 
There are too many difficult prob- 
lems involved which will prove to 
be sticky in public discussion in the 
press and parliaments of the many 


countries concerned. 

The Americans, while shaping 
their whole postwar policy of the 
British Loan, the International 


Monetary Fund for currency stabili- 
zation, the World Bank, the Export 
and Import Bank, and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, towards 
the freeing of world trade on some- 
thing like the pre-1914 pattern, still 
find it politically impractical to 
lower their own high barriers to 
imports. 

The British, in their present 
straits, will find it less practicable 
than ever to abandon their system 
of imperial and dominion prefer- 
ences to enter into full customs 
union with Western Europe. And 
the difficulties which the Western 
European countries in turn, will find 
in forming such a customs union 
have only been mildly foreshadowed 
in the current negotiations of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg to form the customs union 
“Benelux”. 

All of these countries have indus- 
tries Which have been built up under 
decades of tariff protection, and 
sound money countries such as Hol- 
land and Sweden are reluctant to 
make their currencies convertible 
with such inflated monies as the 
French france and the Italian lira. 

There are, further, two very great 
problems which are entangled in the 
political rivalry of the Western and 
Soviet the place which Ger- 
man industry is to fill in European 


bloes: 





reconstruction and the exchange of 
Western European manufactures for 
the cheap food of Eastern Europe. 

The high prices which Europe will 
have to pay for American food and 
machinery, prices which may be 
forced up still higher by competition 
of the booming domestic demand 
with European requirements, pre- 
sent one of the biggest difficulties 
in the Marshall Plan, as it proved 
to be a powerful factor in defeating 
the purposes of the British Loan. 

Finally, there is an argument 
which is very real to many Ameri- 
cans and of which much more will 
be heard: whether American policy, 
based on fostering free enterprise 
should “subsidize Socialist 
iments” in Britain and elsewhere. As 
it happens, a growing amount of 
British self-criticism of Socialism 
and bureaucratic stifling of initiative 
can be quoted by these Americans 
to confirm their position. 

Take the British coal production, 
for example. When everything is 
said about war-weariness, thin seams 
and long-worked British pits, can 
there be any real reason why as 
much coal cannot be dug in 1947 as 
was dug, say, in 1930—not exactly 
a year of cheery prosperity? In that 
year 244 million tons were mined 


exper- 


~  _D 
and over 50 millions exported. They, 
is great doubt whether this year’s 
goal of a bare 200 million ton: Will 
be achieved. 

That very able New York ine, 
correspondent, James Reston, of 
Scottish extraction and = always 
e i, 
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understanding of British difficulties, 
reported a few days ago from South 
Wales that the attitude of the miners 
towards the coal problem was very 
different from the urgent views held 
in London, Paris or Washington. 
When times were good, say these 
miners, the gentlemen in London 
were only interested in their pounds 
sterling and when times were bad 
and the miner was flat on his back, 
they were indifferent to his plight. 
The fact that “London” has now 
become his own Labor Government. 
and hias taken over the mines in his 
own name, does not appear to have 
had much effect on the traditional 
thinking of the Welsh miner, fixed 
in a bitter mold by the Depression 
or on the thousands of Yorkshire 
miners on strike at the moment 


against a decision of “their’ own 
Coal Board. 

It would be too far-fetched to 
argue that the British miners were 
openly sabotaging national recovery, 
under the influence of a Communist 
leadership. The coal problem proved 
a knotty one even during a war 
which called on both the miners’ 
patriotism to their own land and any 
possible devotion they may have felt 
towards a Russian “ally.” 

But it just happens that the sec 
retary-general of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration, Arthur Horner, is one of the 
best-known British Communist lead- 
ers. As a Communist, he simply can- 
not be interested in helping to win 
a victory which would mean so much 
in sustaining anti-Communist _ re- 
gimes in Britain and Europe. 
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For, as has been remarked by one 
high British personage recently, if 
Britain could only resume her pre 
war export level of 30 million tons 
of coal a year to the Continent, there 
would be no need for a Marshall 
Plan. Coal is the energy source 
needed everywhere in Europe to 
make the wheels of industry hum at 
full production. Under the Marshall 
Plan, it will have to be brought 
from the United States—John Lewis 
permitting—at $20 a ton, to the tune 
of over half a billion dollars worth 
per year. 


Timetable Now a Concern 


The actual beginning of such aid 
under the Marshall Plan still seems 
to be as far away as next spring. 
The timetable is shaping up in this 
way. The European conference of 
experts at Paris should have its re- 
port ready within a week or so. But 
the American committee sitting in 
New York under Harriman, to study 
the United States’ capacity to give 
aid, is not expected to report until 
late October. And the special Con- 
gressional committee of 18 to study 
European needs on the spot has just 
arrived in Britain. 

Congressional hearings on_ the 
question may begin sometime in 
October, but are likely to be _ pro- 
longed and exhaustive. It scarcely 
seems, therefore, that the question 
can be prepared under this pro- 
cedure for consideration by Con- 
gress at a special session this year, 
unless further developments com 
bine to give this huge project some 
thing of the urgency which pushed 
through the Greek and Turkish 
credits last March. 

That means a wait until the regu 
lar session beginning in January. 
and a further wait through debate. 
setting up of the control agency, 
appropriation of the funds—often 
delayed—-and purchase and shipment 
of the food. coal and machinery. 

The latest conference of the Pan 
American Union in Brazil was fairly 
obviously called the “Inter-American 
Peace Conference” to encourage 
Canadian participation in their new 
defensive pact. It cannot be said that 
the Canadian response has been very 
lively, and I’ve been mulling over 
why this should be. 

The Gallup Poll has one answer. It 
found out last spring that 72 per cent 
of Canadians didn’t know what the 
Pan-American Union was, and only 
19 per cent understood it correctly. 


Canadian and Latin Pact 


Canadians, therefore, have _ not 
felt any vital interest in learning 
about, or joining, the Pan-American 
Union. In two world wars they have 
decided that they could defend them 
selves best by helping to sustain 
Britain and working closely with the 
United States. If there were to be a 
Third World War, they assume that 
the United States would be the back 
bone of the democratic side, and 
with her they have a tight defensive 
arrangement. 

No common interest or cama} 
aderie of arms has developed be 
tween Canadians and Latin Ameri 
cans, because, to put it bluntly, the 
Latin Americans have not partici 
pated in the two world wars, except 
for a single Brazilian division and 
a single air squadron sent to Italy in 
the recent conflict. Putting the thing 
on rock bottom level, Canadians, if 
they came down to discussing the 
thing seriously, would probably find 
that they are not ready yet to en 
gage themselves to defend Argen 
tina or Chile, Venezuela or Peru 
when these nations have nevei 
shown any disposition to come to 
our aid, or much ability to do so 

If it is security we are seeking, we 
will still find more assurance in 
association with the United States 
and Britain directly, and with all 
other peace-loving peoples in the 
United Nations. But we are good 
joiners. We want to be friends with 
people. And if circumstances arose 
in which the British would have no 
cause to believe that we were 


“deserting” them in their difficulties, 


and if the Americans pressed us 
hard, we would probably be willing 
to join in economic and cultural 
association with the Latin American 
nations 
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That's a tall order! Life is so unexpected that very few 
of us can hope to have our every need snialitely 
satisfied. But every man can, with the help of a trained 
life insurance advisor, chart a life insurance program 
that will cover all his major needs as completely as 
his particular circumstances permit 

If this advisor is a Mutual Life of Canada representa 
tive you get the benefit of our seventy-seven years 
experience in adjusting life insurance to the varied 
needs and incomes of people of all ages, in all walks 
of life 

Your Mutual Life representative is trained to consider 
all the factors that may affect your future. He will 
review your needs explain the advantages of 
various types of policies, and suggest which policy 
or combination of policies may be best suited to you 
The future you want may be yours if your life insurance 
program is charted soundly today. Feel free to 
discuss your insurance problems with your Mutual 
Life of Canada representative at any time — without 
obligation. 
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By ERNEST BUCKLER 
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Nationa] 
in. with hotels, golf courses, bridle 
paths, ete. on the magnificent spot 
where the rugged cliffs of Albert 
County meet the long Fundy beaches 


Park to entertain visitors 


P.E.I., the only province without one, 
would like a Museum for a show 
piece. “Green Gables” has been sug 
@ cnttinn inateieectaaatndietdaate 





gested as a site-—-although it is ques- 
tionable if Mrs. Montgomery’s 
‘Haunted Wood" or “Lover's Lane” 
still hold appeal for the traveller 
with the walkie-talkie and the port- 
able Hemingway. 


Halifax: Puzzlers 


Two questions remain puzzlers. 
however. “Where are the Indians?” 
(we still get that one) and the even 
more frequent “Where can I get a 
glass of beer?” The Halifax City 
Council has become. so_ irritated 
parrying this latter query that it has 
asked the Provincial Government to 
stop shilly-shallying about imple- 
mentation of the 16-months old 
plebiscite which said “yes’ to 


taverns. 
For anything but beer, tourists 
could be directed to the famous 


“needle to anchor” shop of E. Bert 
Batson; but Mr. Batson was such a 
teetotalitarian that he refused to 
handle even empties. And _ while 
we're on the subject, police in tech- 
nically dry P.E.I. were not fooled by 
the label on several cases of illicit 
booze. The label said, with literal in- 
exactitude albeit a certain accuracy 
of vernacular, “Dynamite”. 

Perhaps the best deserved and 
most appreciated outings of all were 
made possible for ‘bedridden war 
casualties by the tour of the Walter 
Callow bus—a conveyance’ with 
specially built ramp and double rear 


doors, so that 10 wheelchairs may be 


rolled inside and clamped secu 
place. Some of the veterans h; 
left hospital in 20 months, b. 
the fuss of getting in and out 
ordinary ambulance was mor 
the trip was worth. The Ca: 
Red Cross has done all in its 
to provide recreational faciliti 
occupational therapy for thes 
but that still leaves a lot of 
that weaving a basket cannot 
up for. I wonder how often we 
of that anymore. Our cons 
should squirm when we refle 
Mr. Callow, whose efforts in | 
raising were solely responsib 
this particular bus, is him 
veteran aviator, both paralyz 
blind since World War I. 
Certainly the largest and 
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nassenger ever carried by the C.P.R. 
was the Vancouver-Halifax itinerant 
required three freight cars to 
stretch its 128-ft. length on. No hori- 
yontal hobo that, but the ramrod- 
straignt Douglas Fir flag mast which 
the C P.R. president donated to Hali- 
fax City Hall. It was handled as 
carefully as an egg-shell, especially 
during the tricky transfer to scow 
across the Bay. 

It rested overnight at Kentville 
hefore winding up the last lap of its 
y attached to an express; but 


whic! 


journ ; 
Mayor Gladys Porter refused to pose 
alongside, because “that would be 


stealing Mayor O’Hearn’s thunder.” 
‘He scems to have ‘it’ when he deals 
with railways”, she said. Mayor 
O'H n’s own comment: “I’ve never 
seen a piece of wood get so much 
publicity. It's better than a piece of 


ld 
TOIL 


St. John: Windfall 


By Mrs. Porter's reference (al- 
thouch it could hardly have been 
‘tthe piece of gold’ Mr. O’Hearn had 
in nd) she meant the $300,000 
lump sum, and $65,000 annually for 
the next five years, which Halifax 
recently won from the C.N.R. in lieu 
of back taxes. St. John got $150,000. 
and $28,000 annually. There were no 
reports of anything but restrained 
siasm over the windfall in St. 
John. but Mayor O’Hearn had his 
translated immediately into 
ld sh and posed for photograph- 
ers With thousand dollar bills pro- 
truding everywhere but between his 


after that he an- 
two days of seclusion “to 
plan of attack on other 
government departments”. 
Thereby qualifying as the only local 
may who could find two days to 
; for any reason, from crowning 
Nat Day “Queens”, passing out 
laurels at Regatta tub-races, or blow- 
1 1 official whistle to set off the 
eX1 int summer. shenanigans 
whi seem to affect even a sober 
re like us the minute they get 
nea drop of open water. 
Mi serious caucuses have 
held in P.E.I. where Liberals 
rog.-Cons. have been picking 
standard-bearers for the next elec- 
tion. ‘Present strength in the Legis- 
latu Liberals 20. Prog.-Cons. 10.) 
Conservative candidates have been 
chos for all ridings, but so far the 
Libe s have selected only two. And 
without consultation with 
Jones, who says he “doesn’t 
ind what they were in such a 
ibout, this time next year 
have been time enough.” If 
nark is to be taken seriously. 
It be the first time since Con- 
led ion that a P.E.i. Government 
rificed the value of a surprise 
to function for its maximum 
period. Opposition is claim- 
1a combination of confidence 
inevitable metaphor, that 
‘ 1 “rift within the lute.” Per 
ley should take heed that 
’m any consideration of rela- 
rty merit. the Liberals do 
Se have a phenomenally expert 
1iop for emergency lute-rifts. 
timated 1.125,000 barrels of 
les are now without definite 
Many people feel that the 
should receive their allot- 
wever, whether they can pay 
not. An apple for the teacher 
eem too much when we re- 
e years she protected the 
mm of anything worth learn 
her own body. 
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The destroyer “Nootka” made a 
350-mile mercy trip from Halifax 
recently, expressly to carry plasma 
and surgeons for emergency treat- 
ment of an immigrant, ill on an in- 
bound liner. Wouldn't the totalitar- 
ians think we were silly to turn out 
the Navy to save a single life? Why. 
one life would hardly show at all in 
a statistic of the Order of the 
Supreme Agglutination of Comrades. 

The mobile X-ray unit in N.B. is 
now testing upwards of 600 patients 
a day. Many unsuspected cases have 
been discovered, and there is appeal 
for greater support in T.B. seal con- 
tributions; so that the facilities of 
this weapon against disease may be 


available to everyone, everywhere in 
the province. The old thought comes, 
of course, if all the money for all 
the other weapons in all the world... 


Out to Lunch 


The International Yacht Race was 
won by the Miami ketch, ‘‘Ticonder- 
oga”, in a time of 50 hrs.—2 of which 
were lost looking for the Sambro 
lightship which wasn’t there. It was 
in Halifax harbor, refuelling, and 
got the sort of newspaper denuncia- 
tion for its absence which I believe is 
known as “round”. (“Wouldn’t you 
know, the minute I stepped 
Oiteiae) 


N.B. will ship 320,000 crates of 
seed potatoes to Argentina this year. 
They can't say she hasn’t got an 
“eye” for the market. And speaking 
of figures (or should it have come 
under the contour section?) Miss 
Phyllis Wakeley of Halifax has been 


chosen “Raving Beauty of the 
Maritimes.” 
Packs of wild dogs have been 


waging guerilla warfare or livestock 
and, occasionally, persons, outside 
Halifax. A parrot turned up recently 
on King St. in St. John, held a long 
soliloquy with itself, and then, with- 
out a word of explanation to anyone 


else, disappeared into the falling 
dusk. And “Princess”, mascot pony 


and official member (wound-stripes, 
hoof-signature, and all) of the 8th 
brincess Louise Hussards who 
brought her all the way from Italy, 
interpreted so broadly her granted 
right “to roam in all flower beds of 
Kings County” as to browse delicate- 
ly on a bouquet about to be presented 
to Viscountess Alexander. 

Close harmony characterized the 
whole proceeding when Mr. Harold 
Staab was entertained recently at the 
Fredericton chapter of his organiza- 
tion. Mr. Staab is Governor of tne 
Northeastern District of the Society 
for Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barbershop Quartet Singing in 
America. 
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Older tread designs 
are curved—only part 
of the tread is in con- 
fact with the road. 
This design limits the 
gripping power of 
your tires. 


The NEW B. F. Good- 
rich tread design is 
FLAT .. . road-level. 
The entire width of 
the tread grips the 
road. That means 
greater safety—and 
better wear! 
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Older tread design with limited road contact 
width. 














Older tread design 
under a normal load 
of five average 
people. Note the side- 
wall flexing... which 
causes friction heat, 
sidewall-breaks and 
blow-outs. 


NEW B. F. Goodrich 
tire under a similar 
load. The FLAT tread 
and stronger side- 
walls greatly reduce 
flexing ... give you 
greater safety and 
longer mileage! 














NEW B. F. Goodrich Flat Tread has greater \ 
road-gripping area. You stop faster . . . with 1 
your cor under better control! 


Here’s a completely new and different tire. It’s made of a new 
type of rubber developed by B. F. Goodrich. It’s designed dif- 
ferently! Engineered differently! Built differently! . .. all to give 
you the longest mileage and greatest performance on the road today. 


Look at that newly-designed, massive tread. It’s flat. Hugs the 


road. Gives you faster, surer stops and starts! 


Look at the newly-engineered, mighty-muscled tire body. It’s 


made 35% stronger! New, stronger cords—and more of them— 


give it extra stamina. The brand-new shape and design further 


reduce road flexing. Result—cooler running, longer mileage, and 


greater safety. 


This great NEW B. F. Goodrich Tire has PROVED itself in more 
than 21 MILLION miles of bruising road tests. At high speeds— 


under conditions your tires will never have to withstand—it 


outwore the best pre-war tires with ease. It’s the longest mileage 


tire ever built by B. F. Goodrich! 


THIS is the tire you want for post-war motoring. The NEW 


B. F. Goodrich Tire will give you brand-new wear and perform- 


ance. It’s road-eager and quiet as your shadow. See your local 


B. F. Goodrich dealer . . . ask for this great NEW tire, TODAY. 
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B. F. Goodrich Batteries 


For extra stamina, dependability and long life— 
choose a B. F. Goodrich Battery! Every model is 
. super-charged ... 
rugged power to meet today’s heavy needs. Your 
local B. F. Goodrich dealer has the right battery 
for your car, truck, bus, tractor or radio. See 
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MUSIC AND THEATRE 





“Ex’’ Music Suits Razzle Dazzle, 
Sometimes Can Stand by Itself 


By JOHN H: YOCOM 
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tention has so many calls upon 
that musie receives casual notice 
Nevertheless, music this year at ths 


Exhibi 


standards 


Canadian National 
while setting no 


? 
in the art itsell, 


rene wed 
tion, new 
was 


ompe 


ponent of the fair, adding to the 
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yaV MOOG 


One 


phase of the musi¢ 
apart 


Was 


program 
well from the fairs razzle 
dazzle the music com- 
petitions run off daily in the dreary 
Music Amphitheatre. Youngsters 
sought cash prizes and medals, long 
and nationally regarded as marks of 
distinction, by competing in piano, 
ind string (Fifteen 
year-old Steve Staryvk, Toronto, won 


$500 violin Karl du 


serles ot 


vocal contests. 


scholarship. 


ID} 


Plessis, Ottawa, in a photo-finisnh won 
C.N.E.'s $500 piano scholarship. 
On Music Day three other types 
f contests, which for decades have 


given red-ribbon grabbers nationally 
fillips, were conducted 

old time fiddlers and High 
land dancing. In itions 
8 bands prizes 
Martin 
London Tech 
($400 and 


‘ F y 
mection 1 


seven cClasslfic 


competed for cash 


nada 
arith 


ther awards. Conductot 
Boundy led his 


to first place 


eaSliy 
> 
Band 


resident's Trophy) in 


Concert 
the I 
and performed a simila} 


juvenile bands section 


feat in tne 
when the Lon 


don Police Boys’ Club Band took the 


first prize of $225 

With no rest between bouts, old 
time fiddlers, sorted into thre 
sroups by ages between 50 and 75 
and over and shamelessly snubbing 





vibrato, squeaked their way tarough 





In cool, dewy shade— 
under an awning of taller 
trees that screen out scorch- 
ing of 
tropical sun—fine 


rays the fierce 
coffee 
beans slowly store up the rich 
“shade-grown” flavor that 
Canada loves in Chase & 


Sanborn Coffee. 
Try it today! 


Also 
available 
in the 
economical 


paper bag. 
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the morning of Music Day, while on 
another platform Canadian boys and 
girls with or without Scottish names 
did Sword Dances and Highland 
Flings and a tireless piper, who 
really was a Scot, puffed an accom- 
panying skirl. 

The main reminder that Music Day 
was just that was the park-wide sys- 
tem of troubadour programs. Forty- 
two groups of performers, composed 
of vocal groups, dancers and stringed 
instrumentalists in gay costumes, 
strolled through the grounds singing 
ind dancing. Stands, each with a 
piano, had been erected at two dozen 
strategic spots around the park for 


the troubadours. 

Another Ex feature, unannounced 
but still eminently successful, was 
the more-than-operatic-in-convincing- 
ness singing of Edward Johnson, 
General Manager of the New York 
Metropolitan and Chairman of the 
Board of Toronto’s Royal Conserva- 


tory, at the directors’ Music Day lun- 
cheon. Selection: “O What a Beauti- 
ful Mornin’.” 


Modern Concert Band 

The U.S. Navy Band of 82 pieces 
played in the band shell throughout 
the Ex to carry the burden of 
musical entertainment, featuring 
marches, classics (Bach, Schubert), 
popular (Kern, Gershwin, Romberg) 
and good soloists. It was directed by 


Lt. Commander Charles’ Brendler. 
But Canadian fits did scod con- 
cert work too--Queen’s York Rang- 
ers, R.C.A.S.C., Queen's Own Rifles, 


ISth Highlanders, G.G.H.G.'s, Toronto 
Symphony Band in programs of 
variety and orchestra-like quaiity un- 
known a decade ago. The modern 
concert band has developed no signi- 
ficant repertory exclusively of its 
own, but it has evolved a character- 
istic tvpe of program, composed of a 
mixture of many sorts of music. This 


mixture has as its fundamental in- 
gredient what may be called the 
opular classic or standard concert 


| 
favorite: 
delssohn 


music like Rossini and Men- 
overtures, Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts, waltzes, a general assortment 
of 19th century concert pieces, move- 
ments from popular symphonies, and 
selections and potpourris from best- 
known operas and musical comedies. 

But sometimes other Ex features 
tangled with the musical ones and 
then all was not sweetness and light. 


In a letter te the Toronto Star one 
sensitive listener expressed his ire 
thus: 

“The C.N.E., having gone to the 


expense of 
“ome of the 
tinent, 


securing 
best 


the services of 
bands on this con- 


should let nothing mar the 
pleasure of listening to their music. 


On Warriors’ Day, one could expect 


0 hear Sarasate’s ‘Gypsy Air,’ beau- 
fully played as a violin solo by a 

member of the U.S. Navy Band, in- 
rupted by planes flying in forma 
on all over the place. 

About halfway through the period 
Iex officials promised to do some 
thing about the offending aircraft. 

The Toronto Telegram thought it 
had found something more seriously 
vrong than interrupting planes; that 
music at the Ex had too many loose 
nd [t suggested, with, we think, 
Innecessary alarm that “the C.N.E 
needs a musical impresario, a music- 
oving enthusiast who loves music 
ind musicians with undivided fervor 
He na e neither composer, vil 
tuoso performer, musicologist, aca- 
lemi¢ or concert artist——but his 
make-u must be the sum of. all 
these and ‘then some.’ He will be re 
ponsible for all the music at the Ex 
When he ‘falls down, the great lis 

blic Will know exactly 
vhere to plant its brick-bats of cor 

tion. His will be ‘some’ job—but a 

lendid one. And music at the Ex 

i begin to live 


“Oklahoma!” Shines 
with Americana 
By JOHN H. YOCOM 
MERICANA with 


unbridled zest 


and gusto in a tuneful and color 
ful mounting is probably the best 
how recipe for a sure-fire hit that 
Broadway has yet found. Recall 
such things as “Connecticut Yankee,” 
Show-Boat, New Moon But fo. 
an apparently flawless” turning-ouft 





of the recipe take “Oklahoma!”, to 
which Richard Rodgers (of “Connec- 


ticut. Yankee,” incidentally) has 
given liberally from his precious 


gift of melody and song. With Rod- 
gers’ individual musical style touch 
ing Oscar Hammerstein’s book aad 
lyrics “O!" has turned into a pot of 
fun for audiences and a pot of gold 
for the producers. Toronto audiences 
that missed the Theatre Guild’s Na- 
tional Company when it played the 
Royal Alex. last spring crowded the 
theatre this week to see the Pul- 
itzer prize-winning play, which like 
Tennyson's brook bids fair to go on 
forever and which the New Yorker, 
tor the Manhattan performances, 
now lists as “indestructible.” 


“Oklahoma!” has marked one rec- Res.: $1.00, ~as 100, 25e 
ord after another for enduring popu- Heintzman’s, Moodey’s, (Arena Thurs.) 
larity. (Rodgers’ “Carousel” Ras | Pee VARSITY ARENA mene! 
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been only a shade less popular.) Be “Ol” ha 
sides the tried and true ingredient o; tects: 1) 
Americana the show calls for gogq ‘ot D 
singing, clever acting (both «omega es 0 
and drama) and an artistic bo\let_ ie, tur 
all of which make an_ unbeatable 3) a cl 
combination as the box office shows The 
: Praga, kee} 
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Josephine Dufort, in after-ceremony embrace with her adori 


Kenneth James Collyer. Vows pledged at Church of St. Augustine of ¢ anterbur 
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Bridegroom beams ... “I'm a ducky man!” 
Ken met Ais Woodbury deb at Lake George- 
Pherese’s 
so Woodbury! 


and soon fell fathoms deep-in-love! 


skin is 


so sweet “n? smooth, 





Precious! ‘The 


-parkling olow that makes 
Woodbury debs lovely — lovable! “And iv 
easy, with Woodbury’s true beauty care, 


says Therese. Woodbury 's made for skin alone! 
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of Woodbury. 
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“QO! has achieved three desirable ob- 
jects: 1) an excellent musical comedy 
plot, 2) a well integrated musical 
score of a high order of excellence, 
ie, tuneful and of a pre-swing era, 
3) a clean and wholesome story. 

“The company playing Toronto 
keeps the pace fast, handles song 


and dance numbers easily and color- 
fully Ridge Bond as Curly is 
Ame? ica's-Midwest-Growing-Up _ per- 





SELLS ARTICLE 3 
MONTHS AFTER 
ENROLLING 
“Although only 18, I had 
the thrill of seeing my first 
story in print after only 
three months of N.LA 
training. It appeared in the 
Telegraph Journal, the Mont 
real Standard and was used 
as the basis of a story by 
Since then there 
have been other — articles 
The cheques received encour 
aged me and swelled my ap- 
preciation for N.1.A.”’_ - 
Fileen Flanders, Clifton RR 

L ~ Wo i, King’s Co., N.I 


Why Can't 
‘ou Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 





Sy» many people with the “Serm’’ OF 


writing in them simply can’t get 


started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
‘hey set up imaginary barriers to 
{aking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is con- 
fined to persons gifted with a genius 


for writing. 


Few realize that the great bulk of 
commercial writing is done by so- 
called “unknowns.” 

Not onlv do these thousands of men 
and vomen produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on 
business, homemaking, hobbies, sports, 


n, travel, local, club and church 


ies, human interest stories, as 


Sue material is in constant de- 
mat Every week thousands of checks 
for §& $50 and $100 go out to 
writers whose latent ability was per- 
ips no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


yspaper work demonstrates that 
the vy to learn to write is by writ- 
ing Newspaper copy desk editors 
time on theories or ancient 
s. The story is the thing. Every 
ib’’ goes through the course of 
pri il eritieism a training that 
t ut more suecessful authors than 
her experience. 


Wa 1O 


is why Newspaper Institute of 
\n bases its writing instruction 
Or Copy Desk Method. It starts 
al eps you writing in your own 
he nm your own time. And upon 
tt same kind of actual assign- 
men iven daily to metropolitan re- 
por Thus you learn by doing, not 
Dy ving the individual styles of 
mi uthors ; 
week your work is analyzed 
Col ctively by practical writers 
G1 ly they help to elarify your 
01 stinctive style. Writing soon be 
CC sy, absorbing. Profitable, too, 
1s sain the ‘‘professional’’ touch 
tt your material accepted by 
edit \bove all, you ean see con- 


rosress week by week as your 
re corrected and your writing 
rows. 


Here You Natural Ability? 
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sonified in looks, singing voice and 
acting, and Peggy Engel as Laurey 
skips so blithely through her role 
that even when her singing lets her 
down it doesn't let the audience’s en- 
thusiasm down one jot. We could list 
a round dozen things we liked about 
the music, and another dozen things 
for their artistry and beautiful con- 
ception—the Dream Ballet, for in- 
stance—-and then another dozen for 
their humor, like the homespun sim- 
iles of Will (Orville Sherman) and 


the 
hired 
believe 
Charles 


“Poor Jud” sequence 
man sings at his 
wake. reminiscent of a 
Addams cartoon, and the 
gags and pantomime of Ali Hakim 
(David Morris). But such a list is 
already known to everyone who has 
seen or hopes to see “O!" And by 
someday everyone will have seen it, 
on the stage or in that movie which 
will be coming. Anyway, it will be 
lighting up television screens for 
decades to come! O.K., “Oklahoma!” 


Where a 
own make- 





THE FILM PARADE 





Celluloid vs. Paper Characters 
in the Detective Mystery 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


I ETECTIVE story writing seems 

to be almost as exact and rigidly 
limited an activity as dancing on a 
two-foot platform at the top of a 
hundred and twenty foot pole. In 
both cases any improvisation beyond 
a circumscribed area is likely to be 
fatal, The trick is to watch yow 
footwork and keep your audience in 
continuous expectation of stdden 
death. Naturally one doesn’t look 
for significance or characterization 
in a detective story any more than 
for an interpretation of the dance at 


the top of the hundred and twenty 
foot pole. 30th are stunts. offeiing 


varying degrees of ingenuity in 
tightest possible space 
When a 


the 


detective story reactkes 


the screen, however, it takes on an 
extra quality, at once human and 
phantasmal The story of “Green 


for Danger,” for example. is no worse 
and probably no better than any de- 
tective mystery you might pick up at 
a drug-store counter with your eyes 
shut. The motivation is unlikely and 
the re-enactment of the crime is pre- 
posterous—it takes place in an opel 
ating theatre, and though the cblig 


ing blonde who re-enacts the role o/s 
victim gets off with her life, it’s nc 


thanks to the foresight of either the 
medical staff or Scotland Yard. On 
paper, “Green for Danger” was con- 
trived in plot and arbitrary in action. 
On the screen. however, with cellu- 
loid characters substituting for paper 
characters, it seems relatively fluent 
ingenious and exciting 

The unusual excellence of the act 
ing has of course a great deal to do 
with if. These days Mr. J. Arthur 
Rank’s players seem to be throwing 
themselves into their roles as though 
England’s economic salvation de 
pended on the success of their per 
formance, In this they have 
expanded their characterizations con 
siderably beyond the limits of the 
roles, so.that the waxworks parts 
take on gratifying movement and ex 
citement This is particularly true 
of Alistair Simms, whose police in 
spector has an antic and occasionally 
monstrous quality more suggestive 
of Conan Dovle’s Professor Moriarty 
than of any respectable official trom 
Seotland Yard. More than anyone 
else he is responsible for the cinema 
tic unreality which makes the stock 
unreality — of detective mysteries 
acceptable entertainment 


case 


Thin Man Formula 


“Song of the Thin 
the familiar Thin Man formula on a 
stock detective mystery. and Myrna 
Loy and William Powell can hardly 
he blamed if they add little more 
than a touch of automatism to their 
original performances. They are be 


Man” imposes 


coming a little painful to watch, like 
any middle-aging couple who have 


built up a reputation for youthful 
high fettle and feel obliged to Keep it 
up in public, even when their natural 
high spirits have begun to stiffen 
Both are such agreeable people that 
they might still have a future as Mr. 
and Mrs. Thin Man if someone would 


only think up some fresh field of 
enterprise for them, remote trom 
weary night-clubbing in the worst 


possible company. Their current pie 
ture has them back in their familiar 


setting a combination night-club 
and gambling joint with: the usual 
clientele of jaded celebrants, artless 


thugs 


and homicide suspects with 
their diamond-hung ladies. The des. 


perate apathy of the authors is re- 
flected everywhere in the picture, par- 
ticularly in the dialogue Wil 
liam Powell’s comment, “No, it could 


‘e.g... 


not be Somerset Maugham” when 
he picks up a razor blade at the scene 
of the crime) Keenan Wynn as a 
piccolo player has been added to the 
cast to brighten things, but apparent- 
ly no one got round to writing in a 


part for him so he wanders about 
With no particular function. looking 


like a piccolo player in search of an 
author. Asta seems to be the only 
one who has added any new tricks to 
his role; but Asta. though very bright 
for a dog, isn’t quite smart enough to 
realize that the whole thing is rou 
tine stuff and not worth any special 
exertion 

Sereen authors have discovered 
that it is. possible to shrug off their 
responsibility for a particularly 
foolish story by kidding it openly 
right through the picture. In “Siave 
Girl,” for instance, ‘starring Yvonne 
de Carlo and George Brent) they in 
troduce a talking camel who contri- 
butes raucous asides on the char- 
acters and action as the story pro 
gresses. This might be an acceptabl 
idea if the camel’s commentary wert 
even a shade Witless than the 


less 


other elements in the picture. Un 
fortunately it isn’t Story. came} 


commentary. and audience-estimation 


are all about on the same level] 


is as low as possible, 
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PARIS LETTER 


Parisians Find Luxuries Plentiful 


but Necessities Are Scarce 
By MARGARET DUNCAN > 
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i meal could be pu 
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cents. a nd and a half of bread 
ry three days’ tien can be put 
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ive understandable. The amazing 
thing is that during these periods 
of flour shortage, I never knew a 
patisserie, where the most delectable 
cakes and pastries are sold, to be 
closed for lack of flour. It is faintly 
reminiscent of Marie-Antoinette’s 
famous remark about eating cake. 

A recent visit to England made 
French rations appear more surpris- 
ing for. although England is not a 
land of plenty, their system of ration 
ine must be the best in the world. 
Housewives know for a whole month 
ahead just what to expect in the way 
of supplies and though not a great 
deal, they are well-balanced and 
evenly distributed so that everyone 
gets his share. Here it is far from 
well-balanced and is a day-to-day 
system so that it is impossible to 
plan ahead and know what to expect. 
The rations as issued are published 
in the newspapers and then the 
search hegins. for all shops do not 
cet sufficient supplies to serve all 
their customers. 

All milk, powdered. tinned and 
fresh, is only for children and the 
same thing applies to chocolate. The 
coffee ration is half a pound per 
month; a pound of sugar and a half 
pound of butter, which varies from 
month to month; the cheese also 
varios from a quarter to half a 
pound But thanks to the Marché 
Noir these items can be supplemented 
if you have the money. Thus coffee 
hecomes 600 franes and butter about 
500 a pound. The reason some visitors 
to Paris return home with glowing 
renorts of the food situation here is 
that generally they eat in restaurants 
where there are no evident shortages 
and so do not see the true facts. Their 
reports make their hearers sceptical 
of newspaper reports of food riots 
ete. Luxuries are not lacking but the 
necessities are. 


A Mass of Charts 


Paris is the scene of the interna- 
tional town-planning exposition 
which is being held at present at the 
Grand Palais on the banks of the 
Seine. On entering the building, the 
scene is faintly reminiscent of the 
Toronto C.N.E.—perhaps the Auto- 
motive Building—-but it is soon evi- 
dent that there the similarity ends. 
For. although at first glance it 
seems to be a striking exhibition, one 


soon realizes that it is a mass of 
charts, maps and blueprints of no 
creat interest to the man in the 


street. Very few countries are repre- 
Belgium, Poland, Switzer- 
land, France and Greece. The last 
mentioned has the most pitiful ex- 
hibit of all—-just a few charts and 
figures which do not fail to 
use sympathy 
offers the best exhibit 
for it seems the most concrete and 
practical and plenty of pic- 
tures, plans and models. The entrance 
tion is dominated by a huge 
tatue of a pregnant woman and at 
first it slightly incongruous 
reason is apparent before 
very long for, throughout the exhibit, 
family life is linked to town-plan- 
ning. Belgium adds the attraction of 
a model nouse within her very com- 
plete exhibit. which is the last word 
in inexpensive postwar projects and 
very attractive— including a bath and 
refrigerator which I personally found 
in encouraging promise for the fu 
ture because of the dearth of both 
in Paris! 
While the 
Grand 


sented 


Belgium 
shows 
to ner se 


seems 


put the 


exhibition within the 
Palais itself is rather disap- 
pointing the outdoor displays are 
more inviting. the participating coun 
tries have built model homes along 
the bank of the Seine most pictur- 
esquely arranged among the shady 
But they are all smart exteri 
ors; the interiors are not finished 
ind the attempts, in most cases, at 
furnishing are pitifully inadequate. 
One home worthy of note, and a 
French contribution, is the circular 


trees 


one-floor home; all the rooms are 
built around the living room which 
is in the centre. None of the rooms 
is square or oblong but surprisingly 
there is no waste space, while the 
many windows give a sunny bright 
look of spaciousness to the whole. 
After tiring myself out examining 
everything, I sat down in the outdoor 
café set up specially with its cool 
refreshing bar under the trees and, 
sipping a long. cool drink, reflected 
on what I had seen. To me the entire 
exhibition seems an attempt on the 
part of devastated countries to put 
up a brave front without the ade- 
quate facilities, equipment or money 
to handle such an exhibition and at 
a time when everyone knows how lit- 
tle town-planning and building is go- 
ing forward in Europe. Perhaps it 
would have been wiser to have post- 
poned such a demonstration until a 
future date when all could have par- 
ticipated to the best advantage. 


Not a Morsel Wasted 


There is a well-known American 
meat-packing firm which boasts that 
it makes use of every part of the ani- 
mal and not a morsel is wasted. A 
very worthy slogan, but here in 
France, not only is not a morsel 
wasted but the pig has a special shop 
all of his own known as a Charcuterie 
and he even has special ration tick- 





ets for his own products! 

Here nothing but pork products are 
sold and it is surprising how many 
there are, from sliced ham and pork 
chops to bacon and spareribs and 
pigs’ feet, knuckles and heads, right 
down to patés and sausage and event- 
ually grease. The scraps left over 
after the ham has been sliced are 
made into delicious meat rolls and 
jellied ham and I venture to say that 
the Charcuterie can equal that Amer- 
ican boast if not surpass it. 
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20's in PACKAGES 
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You seldom see 

the brand names of 
the basic material, 
but many of the products 


you use every day are made 








of Eddy Papers or wrapped 

in them. The complete range 

of Eddy Quality Papers includes 
dozens of grades of 
special-purpose papers 

from fine tissues to heavy 


box boards. : 


The E. B. Eddy Company 
Hull, Canada 
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CONDUCTED BY HERBERT McMANUS 
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Here Is Almost Complete Answer 
as to Why Toronto Got That Way 


THE RISE OF TORONTO—1850-1890 
—by D. C. Masters—University of 
ronto Press—$3.75. 
iIS book had been written in a 
more relaxed. more topical. 


o 
i 


OU 


[Fo 


even rhaps more gleeful, a fine 
fat le coast-to-coastwise might 
have en predicted. All the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Canadians (or 
is it llions?) who have brooded on 


the mystery of What Made Toronto 
Get at Way, would have found 
thei nswer here and relished the 
lis y. The chance has_ been 
miss¢ though, and Mr. Masters’ 
wo} rerely adds another reference 
bristling with names’ and 
date to the considerable Toronto 
bib] aphy which includes Dr. 
Sea 1g, Mrs. Jamieson. Robertson. 
Lo\ Innis and J. E. Middleton. all 
of m have been studied and 
libe y borrowed from in the pro- 
luct of this text. But “The Rise 
nto” is a good conscientious 
its kind and will be found par- 
v valuable for its unearthing 
ind assessing of facts and angles 
buri in old volumes and news- 
naj files not readily available to 
the linary reader. 
thor has chosen the period 


1850 to 1890 for his survey. 

is the time when Toronto 
¢ started to feel its oats, when 
McMaster the Baptist, Worts the 
dist and their cronies showed an 
premonition of industrial 
pl ss and built railway lines to 
)" the “hinterland” between 
Mu York and points east. west 
ind ‘h-some of them 150 miles 

when the dangerous rivalry 
of Port Hope and Hamilton was 
sett once and for all; when what 
is known as the Bay Street 

emerged as a type. to cock a 
it that world-port menace. 
Mont i] 


The Tory Party 


int of historical time much of 
surprisingly close to sprawl- 
ing resent-day Toronto; indeed, 
Wit the memory of spry grand- 
m s. Yet, when one reads of the 
ele it’ architecture of the new 
Post ()ffice on Adelaide Street (still 
un ntly serving); of George 
gnashing of teeth against 
labor movement--the print- 


thi 


D S 


lich hurt the great Reform 
lea Vhere he could feel it; of how 
ne iid go any Sunday morning to 
St nes’ Cathedral and “see the 


irty at prayer’——all seems io 


of a past that is far away 
ago. 

y be because so much hap 

Oo comparatively 

{Ul Toronto, 


ene t few so 
that nice British 

















Ke Youngest soldier in the Mexican 
fees Army, age eleven. Illustra- 
“re rom Luis Perez’ charming auto- 
— El Coyote, The Rebel” 
the ord, $3.50). The book captures 
is authentic flavor of Mexico and 

Written with taste and humor. 


idea of a defendable fort. born in 
John Graves Simcoe’s head, was 
caught up in a people's rebellion; in 
the industrial revolution that ignored 
boundaries, national or municipal; in 


the disturbing new cycle of boom 
and depression. Or it may be _ be- 


cause of the complete modern bafflce 


ment that derives from reading 
about the Good Families (govern- 
mental, military) who deigned to 
marry into the Pushing Families 
(lumber, iron forgings, whiskey). 


Or. more likely, this far-off glimpse 
of a great Canadian city that is still 
considered by a lot of people to be 


small-town, comes at a time when 
everybody realizes that birth and 
beginnings are final. that when a 


~ fledgling is six years old he is fixed 


for all time, that nothing you can 
do from there on will have any 
effect. Probably it applies to cities 
too. There just doesn’t seem tc be 
any course open to Toronto, or to 
people who criticize it. 


What To Do About It 
By B. K. SANDWELL 


THE INNOCENT EYE—by Herbert Read 

—Oxford—$4.00. 
EXISTENTIALISM—by Jean Paul Sartre 

—Mcleod—$3.50. 

ME: HERBERT READ is 
: an artist. and a most: accom- 
plished one, and second a man in 
search of a philosophy. Three-quart- 
ers of this book is fine art, depicting 
with the eye of one seeing a thing foi 
the first time 
(that is the mean- 
ing of the title), 
scenes of his 
childhood and of 
the late war. It 
is his own ex- 
periences that he 
gives us, but his 
art makes them 
our experiences 
as well. 

His philosophy, 
so far as he has 
worked it out, is the other quarter, 
or less, of the book, and its statement 
is equally frank and naive but much 
less satisfying. It has many points 
of resemblance with that set out by 
Sartre in his 1945 lecture, here print- 
.d with a reply, even less intelligible, 
xy a leading French Marxist. Both 
Sartre and Read want their morality 
to be creative, to be a sort of art. Both 
feel that the individual is creating 
himself by his acts; Sartre goes so 
far as to say that he is the sum ot 
his acts. They bcth deny any validity 
to a code “based on supernatural 
sanction” and equally to one based on 
the supposed good of society or the 
race. Both are extreme and _ self- 
admitted egoists in matters of con 
duct, and Sartre practically tells us 
that the only thing that matters is to 
act, to stop avoiding action, avoidinz 
involvement, being afraid of results. 
It is a philosophy for a very disturbed 
world, at any rate, and Sartre admits 
that it is intended “strictly for spe 
cialists and philosophers”. 


first 





HERBERT READ 


outer 


Mind Growing Up 
By EDWARD EARL 


PREPARED FOR RAGE—by Mark Sax- 
ton—Mcleod—$4.00. 
T= novel is unusual because it 
can be interpreted in so many dif 
ferent ways. To some it may be only 
a love story; to others it may be a 
period novel reflecting the intellectual 
growth of a typical young man facing 
the unknown and uncertain future 
of our times; and to others, it may be 
a crusade for better education and 
henest thinking. 

“Prepared for Rage” is the story 
of Jerry Osgood from the time he 
leaves college till he enters the U.S. 
Navy a period of ten years in 
which he encounters the problems of 
everyday existence and acquires a 
sense of values. ‘ 

The first of his problems is Denny, 
a vacuous wench whose idea of love 





is essentially a selfish one. After a 
disturbed emotional period, Jerry re- 
encounters Avian, a childhood sweet- 
heart, whose intelligent approach to 
their problems is sound and emotion- 
ally satisfactory. The love theme 
here is exceptionally well handled. 
tender without being mawkish. 

Jerry's second problem is the choice 
of a suitable vocation —if love may 
be treated as an avocation. Fired 
from one_ job, voluntarily leaving 
another, he finally settles in his pro- 
per niche as editor of a class publi 
cation which he eventually leaves to 
join the Navy. 

The purport of this book is revealed 
in a series of galley proofs sent to 
Avian for correction. These proots 
discuss education, teaching methods 
and reasons why better education is 
so desperately needed today. The 
intervening chapters of Jerry's life 
and search for ethical values pro- 
vide the clues to his present thinking. 

The characters are very distinct; 
they speak and think the views which 
Vrore everywhere expressed before 
the war, and if their ideas are seme- 
times indecisive, this adds to rather 
than detracts from their very human 
qualities. 

Although the book may not increase 
knowledge, it may help to clarify or 
provoke certain arguments on educa- 
tion and any thinking on this sub- 
ject is all to the good. 


FOR THE RECORD 





Monopolies and Patents, A Study ot 
the History and Future of the Patent 
Monopoly, by Harold G. Fox. (Unive: 
sity of Toronto Press,--Saunders, 
$10.00) This book relates primarily to 
Canada, but covers Great Britain and 
the United States as well. It is 
remarkably well written and the lay 
man will have no difficulty in under 
standing it. Whether the cone'usions 
Will be generally acceptable is an 
other question for Dr. Fox urges 
greater protection for patentees and 
seems to believe that the powers 
Which Canadian law gives to our 
Commissioner of Patents adequately 


protect us against abuse of patent 
rights. 
The Ballet Annual, edited by Arnoid 


Haskell. (Macmillans, $6.00) Origin 
ally planned in 1939, this delightful 


volume for obvious reasons now 
makes its first appearance seven 
years later. The list of contributors 


is as distinguished as the editorship 
and the illustrations are in keeping 
With the importance of the text. In 
addition to a comprehensive survey 
of the Ballet in England, both the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. are covered. 
A chronology of the international 
developments completes a book which 
is a must for all balletomanes. Pro 











DOMINION 


ENGINEERED RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


RUBBER 


COMPANY LIMITED 





ductior volume | 


1 of the is in keeping 
with the taste and authority of it 
subject) matter 
Sketching Outdoors, bs Clayton 
Hoagland. (Macmillans, $4.75) Thi 
is one of the finest texts to appear 
in some time, designed to be of prac 
tical help to the aspiring artist of 
all ages, but devoted as wel the 


pleasure and relaxation which is to 


be obtained from drawing as a hobby 
The book is not only delightful to 
look at and read but the illustrations 
are cleverly designed to keep pace 
With advancing achievement Not 
everyone can be such a distinguished 
amateur as Winston Churehill but 


there is no reason why anyone can 


not equal the pleasure which he re 


ceives from his sketching There 
ecould be no better beginning to sueh 
enjoyment than the acquisition of 
this book. 

Roderick Hudson, by Henry James. 
(London, John Lehmann, 8 6) When 
James w isked by “a delightful 


, ‘ 


rom Texas” 


young man to give him 
ve of his 


i 
a list of fi novels which he 
should read, he put Roderick Hudson 


at the head of the list. First published 


as a serial in the Atlantic Monthly 
in 1875, the novel is now reprinted 
as No. 5 of The Chiltern Library with 
an introductory note by Michael 
Swan. ' 





The elephant and the kangaroo; 
the tortoise and the rabbit, too... 
as into the Ark streamed an amazing 


variety of animals large and small, so inte the 


service of industry goes an endless variety 


style and size. 


of Dominion Rubber products of every shape, 


Conveyor and transmission belting. Hose for 


every industrial requirement. Molded rubber 
goods for thousands of uses. Rubber covered rolls 
and rubber lined equipment. If it’s rubber — 


Dominion makes it. 
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tory system has some firm adherents. and business reply cards have been money to contact the other fellow \ 
W O R L D O F W O M E N Telephoning homes in the district mailed in the past by home-seekers home owner can read the p 











e™ wes 1 





per 0) 

they prefer, they ask the owner if to real estate agents, apartment study your letter, make a phi ne cal] 

a he can help them find accommoda. house owners, and City Council Too inspect you thoroughly, and make hic 

M thod in the Madness of House tion. There is the advantage of a often such mail is tossed into a_ decision without putting a hang jp 
e personal contact with the home wastebasket, and that toss is an ex- his wallet. Because he is so we! Satis 


owner, who may be spurred to do pensive one for the fellow who foots fied with this arrangement, «}} 


:, ° . you 
t 6 Hunting at Times Gets Results a good deed by the straightforward _ the bill. can do is cooperate. j 
































request. After trying every other Watch the daily newspapers. Few You aren't alone in the search. \ 
7 je By EILEEN MORRIS methoc. unsuccessfully, one family owners advertise vacant rentals, but minced otner Tamilics follow the same : 
f ’ Y . phoned all one evening, and obtained on occasion, it has been known to _ leads probably you know severa| th 
¢ | 1 vernment assul moaning their fate one evening, a a four-room, self-contained suite in };appen. If you plan on advertising, = yourself! Why a4 pool tal. . 
L sands yf Canadian neighbor dropped in, and after hear an exclusive district. don’t use more than one paper a day. — aie std Antes feet? When you : 
oe | been forced to post ing thei storv, she offered three If your landlord is willing, and if Insert the advertisement in A on mica bo ange ag a a Strall fo) a 
thei post pleasant rooms in her own home, at you can locate another interested Monday, B on Tuesday, and then A youl aati: or — aa t € Salt. ‘| 
} tely. Spiralling 7 modest rent. Her children had mar- party, an exchange of rentals is a on Wednesday, adapting the pattern ee ap ig gy those Cauntless : 
will he wisp vied and scattered, and she felt it a possibility. in accordance with the number of a aa pig cpg hunt 1g. bri B 
. : ve eated condltior pleasure to share her home with It pays to advertise, and certainly Papers in your community, and there- a scam give them a chance to tury 
ay , . Ss scare young people she knew and liked. 4 jittle publicity never harmed a by getting more coverage for your ! hae rat a 
ces t ild them. The That neighbor was the most popular go9oq cause. The stunt Kay Daly money. Avoid using a box number, " a “a tb ans a dreary ie 
; annot embark = cuest at the wedding! thought up may not be feasible, but for a householder need not go to the ort og ee Pig an Ge ‘Such 
nany con The early bird who gets the flat see the results it brought! After trouble of hunting up pen, paper and = Stiemes as these, you a noha E) 
ard) . cn pie is eee. <b 4 jet. that your hunt is a systematic one 
fixed price s usually the one who heard of It sleuthing for six months, Miss D., three-cent stamp to write you a let : : ‘ 
, , nt t insist on a cost-plus rough a friend. Never pick a quar- who works for an advertising agency ter when there are two dozen phone ¢ ‘ 
& nt N immediate im iel with close friends just after re- in San Francisco, got a bright idea. "umbers listed in the same column. ” 
s nised by those in ceiving notice to vacate, or you'll yom an obliging business acquain- Keep your ad simple and concise, and —_ 
istry m the con have one strike against you from the tance she borrowed a billboard in avoid the dramatic approach, which Id ] B : S | B: 
. the housing start! The friend in need is the one the 24 sheet road size, and stated only eats into your budget with its ea eau y aion th 
S fo it least who finds you a six-room house and her problem in bold, black print. A lines of extra space and bold face W. O. WIEGAND 
years » kindly landlord. Advise friends of blow-up photograph of giamorous type. The class of home owner you Permanent Wavin , Bea ‘ C it s] 
‘ . Vy Stat yt affairs [fol the circumstances, telling them what Kay didn't hurt her cause, either. are attempting to reach is more ap- : g: uly ) ure 
th families, crowded — you require, and the rental your bud- — Pwelye hours and five apartments  Ppreciative of the dignified approach. Hair Goods 
ellings, and for get can stand. When John Phillips, jater, she was wondering why she Why spend money on any form of |] 5— BLoorR st. WEST GOLD MEDALIST 
' l ) plat veccountant, learned he would hadn't tried it long ago. advertising? Because in these days, Kingsdale 1293 DIPLOMIST ag 
: na iidren. Rental ive to vacate his house, he listed Photographs, blotters, form letters you must be the one willing to spend 
est temporary very acquaintance he could think of, : 
sort from Lustere department heads at e 
ind the office, to ‘teen-age friends of his 
‘ j signs e ine the voungest daughter. In a short time, 





he or members of his family had 


: ey a MIRACLE of MODERN REFRIGERATION 




































































yu teach who had a house to rent, and 
: Vv ideas lesired to find careful tenants. Some > 
e Ms tners friend had recommended John, who , eae oremmeaae. 
mes t eagerly promised to wate the “aza- +" ’ 
] f BLUEBERRIES 
ts ther than 1Ux leas and keep the fence in good cian 
‘ , ha S i\v l All FROCCOUIELREEN Peas [Auv sane) 
>M be \ 
: : he old Be Cold-Blooded 
S yettel 
= Most of ther Check church groups, veterans’ or- 
? | Ist izations, local welfare offices, and 
using bureau In your commu- 
for leads. Sure, otners have 
ied, but don't let that stop you! 
: Watch cold-bloodedly tor promotions, 
. t ( : mn that Kenanges of personne,, and trans- ~=a- >" 
siderit fers to foreign parts among business 
* ’ or |] cy can wo ind social acquaintances. As you Of- 
othe iw isn't fer hearty congratulations, you might 
‘ — ss nquire they intend doing with 
; eeable t e. flat 
3 when Though new rental housing is spo 
nting te en for long before the plans are on 
{ e who ha paper, it's worth a check, whereve} 
Pa be lit finallv decide you notice a store or house unde} 
. . sear onstruction. 
tment. While | The telephone book and city direc 
y 
. 
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Politeness Carried to Extreme 
Can Become a Rank Indulgence 


By LOUISE STONE 


MEN Ellen and Marion got on 
\\ street car in North Toronto 
they found a double seat empty, so 
they settled themselves comfortably 

ride downtown. 
It's nice of you to take the window 
without argument,” Ellen sighed as 
she ied to see out past Marion. 
Now. if it had been Mrs. Thorpe- 


Ys 


{ol 


srOW e . 
, (ood heavens,” Marion exclaimed, 
I didn't mean to here, you sit at 
the window!” 

Not at all—that’s what I mean,” 
Ellen explained. “When I came down 


with Mrs. Thorpe-Brown to the 
matinee the other day, there was 
just one empty seat. 

You sit down, Mrs. Thorpe- 
Brown, I said quickly, so as to be 
the first to offer it. 


No, you sit down,’ she replied, 
slightly annoyed. 
sit down,’ I urged. 
Sit down!’ she hissed out of the 
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corner of her mouth. I sat 

‘Getting off, I got out my tickets 
She got out hers. : 

‘I'm putting in two,’ she told me. 

‘I have tickets, I protested. 

“We both dived for the fare-box, 
but she got there first. 

“After the matinee, we had tea in 
the Orchid Room. 

‘The sandwiches are delicious, 
aren't they?’ remarked Mrs. Thorpe- 
Brown. ‘Do have the last one.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ I replied, ‘you 
take it.’ 

‘‘Oh, do finish it up.’ 

‘No, really ‘ 

‘It will only be wasted, she in- 
sisted, ‘do eat it!’ 

“Clutching at an excuse, I gave in 
‘Very well,’ I said, ‘I'll be the old 
maid.’ 

“That night Henry asked me how 
I had enjoyed my outing with Mrs. 
Thorpe-Brown. 

‘I didn’t enjoy it at all,’ I told 
him. ‘Mrs. Thorpe-Brown hozged 
everything.’ 

‘You amaze me, Henry said. 

‘She insisted upon bestowing all 
the favors,’ I explained. ‘She dis- 
pensed car fare and matinee tickets 
and tea and everything, and as far as 
I'm concerned, it has jeopardized cw 
friendship.’ 


Hangover 


‘Your attitude, Henry observed, 
‘is a hangover from less civilized 
days— Beware the Greeks when they 
come bearing gifts.”’ In ancient times 
the Greeks openly considered it 
placed the receiver under future and 
unknown obligations. Nowadays you 
must adapt yourself to modern man- 
ners and learn to make people happy 
by accepting graciously.’ 

‘But, Henry,’ I protested, ‘it’s un 
fair to the less aggressive person 
who has to do all the accepting and 
is placed at a disadvantage.’ 

‘Anyone offering something can 
always be placed in an equally dis- 
advantageous position by having it 
offered right back again, Henry 
pointed out. 

‘But someone has to give in,’ I 
contended, ‘like who goes through a 
door first.’ 

‘Doors are a problem,’ Henry con 
ceded. ‘Especially the heavy type of 
swinging door where the issue is con- 
fused by the opener having to pass 
through first in order to hold it 
properly, and so subtracting from 
the value of his gift. Revolving doors 
are even more difficult, for it is im- 
possible to detect who is actually 
doing the pushing. The result is, that 








Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin of Oshawa, 
Ont., in cap and gown as Rev. Dr. W. 
T. Ross Flemington, President of 
Mount Allison University, is about to 
confer on her honorary degree of 
doctor of laws at a special convovca- 
tion which took place in August. 
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each feels secretly guilty that he was 
the one who pushed too fast. 

‘You explain it beautifully, 
Henry,’ I said, ‘do go on! 

Well, Henry obliged, take 
Among smokers the matte 
of politeness is further complicated 
by the offering of cigarettes. In a 
straight-forward situation, where one 
succeeds in getting out his cigare 
first and offering one, the offere 
gets some satisfaction. That is, pi 
vided the cigarette is not decline 
with the explanation that the de 
cliner has one of his own. In that 
case, the donor has received a slight 
rebuff. It is probably for this reason 
that two fully-grown men often find 
themselves taking a cigarette fron 


smokers. 


ttes 
pm 


* d 


each/ Other's package. It is more 
eoted ‘to °1lVve than to recelve 
Hénry said, ‘and 
be blessed.’ 

I'm so glad [| don’t) smoke 
Marion observed 

“So I feel awfully selfish, 
Ellen apologized, “in giving up the 

u 


window to you. If you would like to & d Pi N Z T, Al 
change i e e 4 


No, thank you, Marion mw 
mured. “You have convinced me that 
we should cut down on indulging 
ourselves. So I'll keep the window 
Furthermore, on Saturday morning 1 
shall restrain myself from buying a 
tag from the weekly taggers at oul 
corner—that’s another indulgence I 
can do without.” 

You know perfectly we ll.’ Ellen | Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
sighed, ‘that T'll be one of the tag- | 647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
vers, Marion, would you please take | Est. 1883 
off your hat so I can see the hop 
windows?” 


evervone Wants to 
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Gracefully designed tables in solid mahogany or wal- 
nut. Beautiful in appearance, rich in finish—an enduring 
trademark of Lionel Rawlinson creations. 

These tables may be obtained with exquisite hand- 
carved or plain tops. 
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Frozen Film Payments Might Solve 
Problem for Britain and U.S. 


By P. O'D. 


[, maon 


\ EMBERS of the Cinematograph 


Exhibitors’ Association, as they 
very impressively describe them- 
selves, have just sent to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer a warning that. 
in taking a swing at imported USS. 
ilms, he is likely to Knock the Brit 


ish movie-industry cold. At the same 

the General Council of the As- 
of Cine-Technicians—-more 
has passed a resolu- 


soclation 


pDresslveness 


backing Mr. Dalton up in any 

teps he may take to reduce the “dol- 
lar tribute” to Hollywood 

There you have the battle of the 

s as it is at present being fought 

! stry--and outside it too, 

itte It is a subject on 

MN most people have strong opin- 

especially the people who hardly 

\ so to look at a film. On the 

public opinion may be said 

support the new tax of 75 pei 

f ted films. even though 

should prove prohibitive. But then 

his is a large and highly complicat- 


d problem, about which the general 
public doesn’t Know very much. 

“We'll make our own films,” say 
the hopefully combative persons. 
“Why shouldn't we? We can do it as 
well as they can--and better. We've 
proved we can.” 

The difficulty is that the 4,500 
movie-theatres in the country depend 
on Hollywood for about 80 per cent 
of their films, and there is no chance 
whatever of the British industry be- 
ing able to supply much more than 
its present output for years to come. 
Not enough studios, not enough staff 
of all kinds. In spite of the energy 
of people like Mr. J. Arthur Rank, 
an industry of this sort takes a long 
time to build up-——especially in these 
days of multitudinous shortages and 
restrictions. 

“Very well then,” say the opti- 
mists, “we'll get along as best we can 
on British films and old American 
ones, until such time as we can pro- 
duce enough to meet the demand. 
Some of the old films are a lot better 
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than the new ones anyway. I'd love 
a chance to see again and then 
they give you a list of them. 

All this, I am afraid, is in the na- 


ture of wishful thinking. The ex- 
penses of movie-theatres are high, 
and the margin of profit is small. 


How long could they carry on with 
such programs as that? Not for long, 
certain'y not indefinitely. They would 
have to close down—incidentally tak- 
ing with them into limbo the £43,000,- 
000 a year they pay in entertainment 
tax. Not a consideration which even 
Mr. Dalton is likely to wave airily 
aside. And of course their eclipse 
would mean the eclipse of British 
film production. No place to show the 
things. 

On the other hand, it would be ob- 
viously absurd for this country to go 
on spending £17,000,000 a year on 
U.S. films, when we haven’t dollars 
enough to buy the necessities of life. 
But why shouldn't such remittances 
be frozen, as they were during the 
war? U.S. producers consented then. 
and would probably consent now. It 
may be true that such freezing is for- 
bidden by the terms of the Loan 
Agreement. but some adjustment 
could surely be made. Ii is even prob- 
able that it will be. After all, what 
is the Loan between friends? 


Parliament and the Press 


Two rather forlorn newspapermen 
have been marched up to the bar of 
the House of Commons to answer 
the grave charge of “contempt of 
Parliament” for their refusal to tell 
the investigating committee’ the 
name of a Member who had been 
giving them secret information. It 
was a grim ordeal for Parliament on 
such occasions can be a very august 
and menacing body; and_e the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. who conducted 
them with the huge mace on his 
shoulder, must have had a very un- 
pleasant resemblance to an execu- 
tioner. Very sensibly they purged 
themselves of their offence. admit- 
ting the identity of the Member. and 
apologizing humbly to the House and 
the Speaker. Thereupon Parliament, 
always sympathetic in such a case 
of conflicting loyalties, consented to 
accept their apology and let them 
off further penalties. But what was 
made perfectly clear is that, when 
Parliament asks questions. it means 
to have them answered. and that no 
code of professional honor will be 
allowed to stand in the way, whether 
journalistic, or legal, or medical, or 
even religious. 

On this point there was complete 
agreement from both sides of the 
House. The person questioned may 
still refuse, but it will be at his peril. 
And about the existence of the peril. 
however vague and unformulated. 
there was left no doubt whatever. 


Heroic and Dignified 


English people are always com- 
plaining about the damp chilliness of 
their climate, and expressing their 
yearnings for really warm weather. 
When they get it, as they are getting 
it now, they are the most surprised 
and uncomfortable people on earth 
the men are, at any rate. Women are 
never really taken by surprise when 
it comes to a question of clothes. 

Perhaps I should particularize still 
further, and say the London man has 
no idea of how to dress for a hot day. 
In the country men don’t worry 
much about appearances. They don't 
mind being seen in their braces; and 
if they are still too warm, they take 
off braces and shirt and all. The 
country is full of young fellows 
working and walking about with 
nothing on above the waist-—-though 
I am not at all sure it is really as 
cool as it looks. But they do color 
beautifully. rather like meerschaum 
pipes. 

Years ago the London man was 
told, or told himself, that he was the 
best-dressed man in the world. He 
has never got over it. He regards 
himself as the custodian of the great 
tradition, and nothing that the sun 
can do will cause him to give up his 


black hat, his dark suit, waistcoat 
and all, his tight, stiff collar, his 
gloves and his umbrella—about as 


suitable for present temperatures as 
a fur parka and seal-skin breeches. 
with the fur inside. It is dignified, it 


is almost heroic, but it is a terrible 
sight, rather like watching a man 
being boiled alive. 


High Reputation 


It may be, as visiting agricultural 
experts have been prompt to point out, 
that the general quality of British 
cattle-breeding is not so high as it 
should be—-and was. It may be that. 
as you go about the countryside, you 
see far too many rather scrubby- 
looking bulls and herds of oddly 
mixed breeding or no breeding at all. 
It may be that the average farmer 
has grown a bit careless. But it still 
remains true that the best British 
breeders are among the best in the 
world; and if you want to Know just 
how good that is. you have only to 


attend one of the great agriculturg 
shows and see the superb catile and 
pigs and horses that are shown there 

Recently the Royal Show at Linco}; 
was held once again, for the firs; time 
since 1939, which was its centennia 
year, About 900 cattle, 550 horses, 5¢9 
pigs, and 460 sheep were ex ibited 
No fewer than 21 breeds of dairy ang 
beef cattle were represented. Dy 
breeds of sheep, and 11 breeds of pigs 

Among the 100,000 visitors during 
the first two days were the Kino an, 


d : g and 
Queen. It is a reminder of iho ; 


tense interest that is taken ie 
matters, and of the pride that British 
people rightly feel in their high repy. 
tation as breeders of livestock They 
don’t intend to let that reputation 
slump—and not only because of tho 


export drive. 
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- This Business of Shaving 


By HISTORICUS 


THY is it that the people of the 
\\ British Empire lay such store by 


this usiness of shaving every 
morning? Why is it, for instance, 
that the ordinary _ self-respecting 
Canadian business man would no 


more think of coming down to his 
offi unshaved than he woulkh of 





coming down in his underclothes? 
And why should we look with dis- 
favor on anyone who has allowed 
ven slight stubble of beard to 
show on his chin? 

It was not always thus. Moses 
forb the Jews to cut off their 
— a 
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beards; and the Romans, it seems, 
cut off their beards only in their 
later, and more decadent, days. It is 
said that Scipio Africanus was the 
first Roman to follow the effemin- 
ate practice of shaving every day. 
It is recorded that, during the 
renaissance period, some fops and 
dandies cut off their beards only 
that they might wear false beards 
of a different color on different 
occasions. Some races, it is true, like 
the North American Indians, who 
were unable to grow respectable 
beards, were in the habit of pulling 
out the straggling hairs on their 
chins; but among those races which 
grew beards, the beard was_ long 
regarded as a mark of dignity and 
honor. 

My curiosity about this historical 
problem was roused by a passage in 
Mr. Herbert Asquith’s “Moments 
of Memory” (London, 1937) in 
which he described an episode ir the 
retreat of the British Fifth Army 
from St. Quentin to Amiens in 
March, 1918. I may as well quote his 
exact words: 

“During the afternoon of the 24th 
[March] we were in action in an 
orchard in front of Erchen, when 
the Colonel came up to our positicn: 
he seemed to be in good spirits and 
walked round the guns with twinx- 
ling eyes: ‘I’m glad to see you're ail 
shaved,’ he said.—a remark with 
more meaning than might appear, 
for shaving during a retreat is 
something more than a comfort; it 
is also a sign of order in a dis 
ordered world and has a queer 
psychological importance.” 

Why should the Colonel of an 
artillery regiment have been so 
pleased to find the members of a 
battery under his command “all 
shaved” during a disastrous retreat, 
and why should one of his officers 


have thought that shaving under 
such circumstances had “a queer 


psychological importance”? It is well 
known that in both Great Wars the 
British army, and also the Canadian 
army, have laid great stress on shav- 
ing, so that a private soldier who 
appeared on parade unshaven was 
almost certain to find himself in 
orderly room, and an officer who 
appeared on parade unshaven almost 
courted court-martial. But this fact 
does not solve the problem, for 
beards have always been de rigueur 
in the British navy, and even in the 
army moustaches have been encour- 
aged, and beards sometimes per- 
mitted. 

During the Crimean War practic- 
ally the whole of the British army 
wore beards; and there were bearded 
soldiers among the Canadian militia 
that repelled the Fenian invasion of 
Canada in 1866. But shortly after 
this, beards began to disappear both 
in the British army and the Canadian 
militia, and the era of the early 
morning shave was inaugurated. This 
seems to have been part of the Card- 
well reforms in the British army in 
1871. Lord Wolseley, who was one 
of those officers who inspired these 
reforms, has stated the case in his 
Soldier’s Pocket-Book: 

“Many men_ before Sebastopol 
seemed to pride themselves upon 
“looking as little like soldiers as pos- 
sible. To be unshaven, and to be 





CONCERNING 
INTEMPERATE ABUSE 


ke men who live by argument, 
Like head-men of the nation, 
Have leathery integument 
For ease in disputation 
Stones of abuse will dinge it not, 
Nor arrows of disdain. 
Indeed the moment such are shot 
They bounce right back again 


So if your mind be tuned to scorn, 
Your soul be dark with hate, 
Wind not, I pray, the threatening horn, 

Be more acute, and wait. 
Call not our statesmen robber-gangs 
Nor curse them in your bed, 
For curses are but boomerangs 
That whack you on the head 
J.E.M. 





dirty, was supposed by some to be 
the sure sign of a good officer. Such 
views and ideas run like wildfire 
through an army, to its serious in- 
jury. Whatever the officers think 
fine, the men will think so too. It is 
not easy to make an Englishman at 
any time look like a soldier. He is 
fond of longish hair and uncut 
whiskers. Men who have never worn 
beards are apt to think that to wear 
one Saves a great deal of trouble. It 
does so, if you do not clean it: but to 
wear a long one, and keep it clean, 
demands more time and trouble than 
shaving.” 

Is it possible that the reforms in- 
troduced into the British army less 
than a century ago are responsible 
for the stress laid to-day among the 
peoples of British origin on this busi- 
ness of the morning shave? Yet so 
it would seem. 

Of course it is possible that the 
ladies of the British race have had 
something to do with it, too. Was 
it not Shakespeare’s Beatrice who 
said, “Lord, I could not endure a 
husband with a beard on his face; I 
had rather lie in the woollen’? 





































British Ministry of Labor officials are continuing their tour of European 


D.P. camps to select people to work in Britain. Above, Mrs. K. Sands, 
an interviewer, taking particulars at a camp near Klagenfurt, Austria. 
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FINANCE THE MARKET 
f INSURANCE rd E U : | 7 GOLD AND DRogs 
g . . oe 
Safety for the Investor SATURDAY NIGHT, TORONTO, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 6, 1947 P. M. Richards, Financial Edito 
® ~  —— 
4 i. 2 The remainder of the U.S. dollar eos 
Devaluation of Poun loan has been frozen until the Wash- More Work and Modern Amenities 
; ° ington negotiations are completed 
i ; 2 s and Britain is left with no more than 
¢ Would Harm Britain £600 millions ultimate reserve in gold Should Now Keep Scotsmen Home 
and hard currency, Meanwhile, she : 
4 continues to bear great burdens in a 
By JOHN L. MARSTON supporting her zone in Germany and 
' } Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London her forces oversea, and must by 
i : some means contrive to keep up her 
Mr. Marston does not agree with ingly large sums of sterling earned imports of essential food, raw ma- 
5 Fe ‘ those who say that the pound on current trading account Into terials and equipment — much 
should now be devalued. His dollars. ache which can come only from the US. 
: two chief arguments are that On August sik salsa the British ; 
; British export sales would not : hancello1 ‘ aEnOEIeS that Spence Doesn't Add Up 
: at ‘ losing dollars fast and with very 
profit thereby gy “id productive little reserve, had to suspend the con- But none of this adds up to the 
Ry capacity which is limiting sales, vertibility of sterling into dollars. proposition that sterling should be 
and her economy could not stand The fault, it can now be seen, was devalued. According to the terms of 
the consequent increase in price not so much in the ship as in the the International Fund, a currency 
of the foodstuffs, raw materials seas, which blew into unexpected may be devalued by 10 per cent with- 
; and equipment which, despite storms, and in the overloading of out the permission of the other sig- 
recent adjustments, she must still passengers, Britain found herself natories, then up to a further 10 per 
import. the residuary legatee of the dollar cent with permission to be given at 
: Britain's present difficulties are shortages of the rest of the world, short notice, and beyond that if the 
far from being purely financial; es we cht gens os : = rer viagrictst gen Praag per ce at Pilatus 7 
. . her crisis is one of production aapieii ey ee wage ra Mee eines ee pres tian aga 
fs to diminish at a time when the de- requiring a major realignment 
8 and whereas currency deflation mands of recovering industry were the exchanges. 
has been used by beard ndee Theil insisting upon increased imports No such disequilibrium can be de- 
, tries in normal times, in Britain's But convertibility has merely been tected in Britain’s position. She 
present far-from-normal circum: postponed, and then only in terms of certainly faced with an_ import- 
$ stances such a step would be use- dollars; it still operates in respect export gap of awe-inspiring dimen- 
less and injurious. of other countries, and in due course sions, but two prime factors emerge 
will operate again in respect of the from both the short- and long-term 
‘ Lo U.S. currency. The ship is not back analyses of the situation which rule 
()> ly 15, 1947, the pound sterl- in dock, but has retreated to calmer out devaluation as a corrective, 
g put it from its dry dock to. waters The first is that, by and large, 
, seas conver- Despite the assurances given by the British export sales would not profit 
I ex- British Government, that the position by any cheapening of the currency, 
‘ ince of suc- of sterling will be buttressed by all for the sellers’ market is still gener- 
7 nade sea- possible means—-it was, indeed, but- ally operative and only productive A Bill is under way in Britain authorizing North of Scotland Hydro- 
: series: of ingements tressed by the very abandonment of capacity limits sales. The second Electricity Board to take over 19 electricity undertakings in the High!ands 
P32 intries who might be ex-  convertibility—-the pound has become that the British economy could not and construct new generating stations. Board has sole right to develop 
st xious t ta ke suspect and there is a persistent ru- Suaren without profound injury such 6,274,000,000 kilowatt hours of potential electricity in addition to 1,500,- 
: S vho would mor that its devaluation cannot long a writing-up of the prices of the food- 000,000 already used. Industries, entertainment and better living should 
" . embarrass- be delayed. (Continued on, Next Page) : é ao 
THE BUSINESS ANGLE 
- The Bh ali 
5 e Blight of State Socialism 
,* 4 
By P. M. RICHARDS 
Iw" me Soe knows, the Prime Minister of Great day most goods are in good supply in Belgium and 
fh 4 Britain recently told his people they would have’ the Belgian currency shows only an insignificant dis- 
2 t ew d vations and make new endeavors’ count in the free markets of Switzerland. Even Italv 
to pull thei yuntry through its economic troubles. always one of the poorest nations of Europe and 
M re list irbing, probably, to many believers in Bri- severely devastated by the war. has achieved a ereat 
y kre tain’s ultimate recovery was Mr. Attlee’s announce- measure of recovery by relaxing economic controls. 
£ n of ‘nsification of regimentation of the Other countries have maintained and even intensified 
people’s s and affairs . their controls but have not done so well. Consider 
q an He said “We shall have to ask, or if necessary, Germany. It is widely recognized that the restcration 
ssut rectlo to firms to ensure that their capacity of Germany’s economy is one of the main conditions 
: is used to produce not those goods which will produce of Europe’s recovery, and that this is really the only 
the ghest profi It those which are most needed way to end Britain’s and the United States’ “repara- 
in the interest f the national economy We shall tions” to Germany, 
: ce Ss me e of control over the em 
| t of Du he war we had to use full pe ° . 
; ae tat ae ae Ae ae a ee Vicious Circle in Germany result from this work. Pictures show (1) Ben Vorlich, 3,000 ft., right 
of the government and the country to move as quickly Ou eee ii Caseany a come Widioak new. Se through which tunnel is to be bored to bring water from reservoi: be- 
7% Bove : Tweet Ferree of th freedom of In- dustrial recovery is severely retarded by shortage of hind; temporary diesel plant supplies power for blasting (2); (3) Rt. “on. 
div iduals to undertake the kind of work that they raw materials and food. The farmers are fairly well 
. mn prefer. «As things have turned out, we have perhaps supplied with food but they do not want to part with 
z ved too far and too fast in this dir ction, We it for currency which has hardly any purchasing | 
: iif Y se to relmpose the control over the engagement power. Thus the industrial worker remains under- 
‘i f i st universal during the war nourished, and undernourished workers cannot pro- 
) 1 si er yvved except In coal mining, duce those industrial goods which might elicit from 
. ‘3 ding ultu the farmers their surplus of food. The point is that 
oe H Socialisn ily brought proud Bri- no amount of regulations and controls can remedy 
tain to s ite it he people will work better this situation; economic facts are in the long run 
‘ inder yulsion th vhen free? stronger than government edicts. There are not 
t enough policemen to enforce regulations which con- 
1" t one Bad Impression on U.S. tradict economic laws. 
yt . Britain’s new restrictions on food supplies, gasoline 
7 ( f the United States, which will and foreign travel will apparently not cover more 
; snortl ¢ furnish new help to Europe under than one-third of the $2.400,000,000 deficit between 
a the Mars i A not be favorably impressed her expenditures for imports and earnings on exports. 
; " by this ement by M Attlee I s now. fairly Further drastic cuts may be undertaken. But. basic- 
4 . “ widely inde! stcod in the United States that it is con ally the trouble is that Britain is not producing 
i {' ha cerned in Europe’s economic recovery, for economic enough goods to exchange for the needed goods of 
7 is Well as political reasons. A prosperous Europe is other countries. One outstanding reason is that state 
‘ : a much better guarantee Of peace and the mainten socialism diminishes the individual incentive to pro 
oh ance of U.S. prosperity than a depressed one. On _ duce. The fact is that the socialist idea embodies a 
: ¢* these grounds, Congress will be disposed to provide fundamental, ineradicable flaw which no spokesman 
; oh ae the new help asked. But, on the other hand, its mem for socialism has ever been able to shrug off con 
; Pi f bers may feel that they are being pushed into the vincingly—the lack of incentive under socialism to 
t . iy position of subsidizing programs of totalitarianism or work harder than one has to. If the state wiil take 
: ‘on socialism which are bound to fail eventually to itself the fruits of your enterprise, and anyway is 
; : ; While it is true that the economic recovery of going to provide for you, why bestir yourself? 
° & Europe as a whole has been disappointingly slow, the We may expect that some U.S. Congressmen, when 
: : fact remains that some countries have made quite specific Marshall Plan requests for aid are before 
i‘ , : remarkable progress in enlarging their industrial and them, will ask why the U.S. should be expected to 
’ sad agricultural production since the war ended, With help those countries who are their own worst enemies 
: “p out exception, the countries showing most progress Psychologically this might be the right moment ae 
su * 2 fe | are those in Bs hich private enterprise has had the undertake a worldwide campaign on the advantages 
most scope ‘oremost among tnem is Belgium. To of freedom of enterprise 
i i & f enterprise. Thomas Johnston, Board's moving spirit, believes electricity, tourism and 











afforestation are main points on which Scotland's future should be built 
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of economists that, since on the price- 
parity equation the pound was under- 


The British crisis is a crisis of pro- 


peak. In fact earnings were higher 


5,000 tons of ore, practically all from 


stuffs, raw materials, and equipment valued in. relation to the a duction, not of markets; it is a crisis than in any full year since produc- development rock taken down for 
which it must import as would be in- kein valk mote iggphing € pnaee Bri- of factories and workshops, not of tion commenced in 1937. Net profit timbering and other’ preparatory 
vod ‘ r fj j »Y j seeK amellorég , "YN ¢ inn ate we - = = <3 : . o4 8 " 
"it yolved in any significant devaluation hoe diffic ios by e oration of singers In normal circumstances, for the full year 1946 was $450,464, work. Since incorporation it is esti- 
itor he pound. ulties by applying to the as the French so particularly under- . 98 ce xy shar ane : ated s > SoC ae 2 5 
of the pol International Fund f eae tis ; I y ui or 11.98 cents per share. while in) mated some $596,000 has been ex- 
— These imports, necessary for the ae ; 7 "4 or permission to stocd, the tool of currency adjust- 1945 it was $424,449. or 11.20 cents pended to reach the present stage 
ati Ter o ob 4 > itje yO My ~ * ; eet py ~~ . ‘ z 5 5 
maintenance of the national food 10 ee ae eae beyond the initial ment could be used to create diver- per share. Output was considerably J. J. Coghlan, president, announces 
ian ar rite - Nark. sic S ~ ag ¢ vay ay > : : me = . : 7 ‘ 4 Sid bas? , > ‘ r as 
3 ration, are no less vital waa the ma The fundamental fact i th: “i SIONs, to amouflage a deep-se ated better than in the corresponding per- that the adjoining Browneil claim 
terial on which industry generally tain’s diff € it é act 18 that Bri- economic ill, and, as a tool, to go some iod of last vear and the company also had been purchased for 450,000 shares 
and export industry in particular are ©* on re iculties nave their roots way towards curing it. But Britain’s benefited by the removal of Cana and drifts are being pushed into the 

. A sy Ds U vet , P ota< - ‘ F i . c c a- c al 5 Silt 
le phased. Devaluation, then, would not pgs deeper than the purely finan- circumstances are very far from be- dian ceiling prices on its products. mew property, which is believed to 
help direct export sales and would, ee” and are so much more in- ing normal, and by accepting a small There will however, be a decline in make New Marlon twice the mine 
py increasing the cost of production, vo ved than any purely currency pill of currency adjustment when she the production rate ing the second it was before. A New York group has 
A P 2 > . $ atic : 8 . ‘ = L c i sec f as ft ae oR Z as 

preju ‘ice their markets abroad when question, that the manipulation of the needs the surgeon's knife for a major 


compell 


tion begins to be encountered 


exchange value of sterling would be 


operation she would be doing herself, 
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eori0t impotent to influence them consider- and the world. whose health is con- hag gr i ples . cgpetads satel eee ae Eee Bee ee 
: i : ably 0} 3 re ig ywer Co. By next summer the new ° 

The supporters of the devaluation ably, joined with hers, irreparable injury. tract th the Q Tt res eee 
incipl s it thi d they ‘ contract with the Quebec Hydro-Elec- The No. 2 five-compartment pro- 
yrinciple must admit this and they Pci habe “ biggest I ! 
I tric Commission will be in force, as- duction shaf he north side 
“ced back find f hr: i uction shaft, on the north side of 
are ‘n forced back to find some suring a steady and; , , Motel : arate 
for ir . j Ws OF THE ‘ g a steady and adequate sup- Osisko Lake, at Quemont Mining 
reason for their arguments in the Iv. Shipments of copper ; ae at Serve 
eee a : “s ; ply. Shipments of copper concen-.. Corporation, which has an objective 
fact that Britain is shouldering—or trates to the Noranda cmoelter ware of 
rill some time have to shoulder ates to the Noranda smelter were of 1,150 feet, had reached a depth 
wi ? ed i ze as e resumed in February. Preparatory of 849 feet at the end of June, ac- 
_the great weight of the sterling - R R work Was carried out durir the 
. ; € é L 1g ne . by 
debts incurred during the war period. e€ar- ound e e te way Eitaear fix the aan a= ne: (Continued on Page 31) 
. . . . h< c e g c 4 Ze 
It is a classic device of internation- A 
1 debtors to relieve themselves of O n ew : e to approximately the 4,000-foot level 
al debtors : pens a iy to explore the downw tensi 
t ; . to explore the downward extensions 
part of their debt by devaluing their ' © ros @rl ae ia one chaos ion Th Ra 
° ° ‘ & 6 ~ . 
surrenecy and paying in debased coin ) 
what they incurred in honest coin. By JOHN M. GRANT . [ aiwanesa 
But Britain has already come to the waeae ; The first gold bar was poured by 
arrangements with her _ creditors NEW era of prosperity for North- the territory by plane and shovelled New Marlon Gold Mines on August Mutual Insurance Company 
which make it unnecessary to invent ~* * Western Ontario, and the Prov- snow to make a landing strip on the 16, barely three years after incor- ORGANIZED IN 1896 
methods of sustaining the burden of ince as a whole, may well follow the _ ice for supplies from the outside. The poration, thus giving the Rouyn-Nor- 
the interest and capital repayment of linking of the booming Red lake new road, 103 miles long, cut through anda area its second producer since Admitted Assets $ 6,784,348.81 
the bulk of the sterling debts in this Camp by a new road to the Trans- timberland, clay and boulders, joins the war. Elder, the first, ships its Surplus - - - +--+ 3,180,060.58 
medium-term period of rehabilitation. Canada Highway, officially opened the Trans-Canada Highway at Ver- ore to Noranda Mines to be treated. Write for Financial Statement 
The last resort cf the devaluation last week by Premier George Drew, million Bay, 61 miles east of Kenora Much of the credit for the early at- lalcrel> Mm Ohaitas Eastern Office 
sch is then to urge that, on the Highways’ Minister Doucett and and 28 miles west of Dryden. It will tainment of production was due to WAWANESA ge) fe), ate) 
price level comparison, the British other government officials. An all- intersect both the Canadian National the acquisition of the Francoeur mill Man Ont 
pou is overvalued in relation to, year-round highway has long beer a Railways and the Canadian Pacific. at a reasonable price. The first bar B h Vv ; Saskat 
lar j . . ~ weet 2ASe] ve" ; tc On} P * <a7241 F ‘ aaa eee 2 ral 
say dollar in terms of purchasing pressing ne d in this area, h it With these links thousands of square Weighed 1.070 ounces, and was the espe - repo pe rk 3 in 
pov Nothing could be further the past 16 years has produced ap- miles of lucrative country will be result of milling between 4,500 and eee ene eee 
from the fact. Despite the reaction proximately 390,000,000 in gold, ard opened for the first time. ° 
in U.S. prices in recent months, the in addition to permitting the full de- ° 
appreciation in U.S. levels has bee velopment of the district's mineral ye ; 
or rir create! bi oP a ng ot secre . a eerney s ANETS Vith adequate land transportation 
considerably greater thar ite otentialities will open up numerous ee ee ; e 
1, ‘ cathatl . ce eee ricco tibet rks Aaineccicnceaaian facilities to the busy Red Lake camp 
whe inflation, though only par- townships for settlement, serve a ais A Bet Pat] ¢ & 
ti ntrolled, has not been allowed great pulp area i freight costs are expected to fall con- 
lal mMtroi as € € : grec uip area and give access t P ‘ ‘ PES: 
t ' ; ts si ner ; om 3 ’ siderably, and the period of isolation HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 
to get out of hand. a large new tourist and summer re- xperienced by the thousands of resi 
TInt + és aad? 5 tes ‘ . experiencec y the thousands ‘eSl- 
Until the August “Crisis” in Britain, sort area. It is 16 months since the ; a ad Ps pont Prag 
; os ae ~ acn nter ing e A ’ 
It \ indeed, a common argument first surveying parties headed int sete . yr! : BRANCH OFFICES 
= <yiS Parties Neaded ImtoO  preak-up period will be a thing of the FIRST 
— » past. A reduction in the fre ight rates Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
to about one quarter of the recent (eo) -ane7-\el= 221 A-Sth Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 
average is anticipated by government McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 
officials, and men and materials will ee 
) f é F 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 
| be able to move from the railways to Mey 
P os exe . 4 Pi, nipiacons 1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man. 
the camp at a fraction of the forme 
Obtainable through your the camp at a frac — f the : pds 
own bank effort and expense. The new highway 
4 oo ee will not only serve Red Lake and ex- ASSETS OVER. k'} Fo © 0] OX O10) OKO) 
a oe isting mines, but also makes feasible 
ypdes he construction of subsidiary roads 
abroad, Cook's the construction oO subs] ary aas 
Travellers Cheques to serve new properties as they are 
cre International Cur- brought into legge ae in this rap- 
rency. 25,000 banking a- idly-growing camp. Until completion 
gents the world over. Simple, of the road pried were two routes 
sirable eel alien secelbatgtil into Red Lake. the first by airline 
| to Cook's Travel Service everywhere zt * ; x 7, + 
| from Kenora or Winnipeg, and thé 
, The world’s oldest Travellers Cheques - originated 1876 second by land and water from Hud- 
son. Moving freight by air cost 
around $90 a ton and in the spring 
and fall there are two periods when 
neither skiis nor pontoons can be 
used. The summer rate by land and 
water is about $20 a ton, and the win 
ter rate by land has been around $40 ASSETS AND SURPLUS DO CONCERN 
It takes about 200 tons of freight | ee a , Ss 
jay to supply the area | INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS 
+ : = ~ - 
= . ' , . OLICYHOLDERS of the ‘North 
The Red Lake camp, however, 1s 4 A ica’’ Compani Sa 1 their 
j j 5 4 > é ) ni and the 
not the only one in which the road ri wD & REE EES om{ € ; 
+] } } 9 iv > t EZE Agents and Brokers should be 
uilders have been active. Reports La es : ij heir C : 
from the North country indicate that ete 1 ee ee 
the Ontario Department of Highways Assets and Surplus, because these figures 
is actively carrying out long delayed reveal the strength and capacity of the 
improvements in the mining areas Company’s ability to meet claims promptly. 
has | nN made on re-building . 
a 0. a f hg ae As at December 31st, 1946 the total assets 
a poor 50-mile sectio he main aie yy : 
neh cs gs es i il 1 eeren OF : we of ‘“North America’ Companies amounted 
highway, No hich is part of th tes 
ci A ue : to $266,780,600. Of this amount, capital 
Trans-Canada acca between 
> Siete fathvac A ipene surplus and reserves represented 
Kenogami Lake and Matheson. Work Ba 
= : : 9x $132,096,468. This latter sum 1s 1n 
4 = is nearing completion on the first 25 nage d I 
- ¢ > 
eee 7 mile stretch of the road east ‘of Math- reality a surplus to policyholders, tor the 
eson into the Lightning River area. discharge of liabilities to them. 
cantract hac heen civen for n . : 
A contract na bay go el Fire, Marine and Casualty risks insured by 
. additional 12 miles, and this will a pia ee See : Pe 
New Horizons loom before Canadian firms—yout aes ‘= 10 miles to be finished North America’ Companies are pro- 
eave oni 1 mues e finished ) : ; 
T } : me -cte > of the strongest insurance 
¥ . own among them. Their war accomplishments have provided reach the Quebee boundary The tected by one '< e onge C 
- . } pea uegt. ing 7 i zs groups in North America. 
them with anew measure as to their < ibility to capitalize on vast branch line tnat goes 1nto Ki rkland ¢ 
- 882. R } ike is being repaved. Sections of 
post-war opportunities ... Since 1882, Rolland has been Lake ts if a rel a . “ a | . R, PPE Re ° ; 
; ‘ the New Liskeard-Elk Lake-Matach- Business accepted sores ue 
manufacturing high-grade papers exclusively —papers adequate to ewan road are being rebuilt. A new “1gents and Drokers. 
the prestige of the firms whose names they carry and to the route is to be surveved betwee n Aen i a 
M hewan and Swastika. Tenders INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
importance of the messages they convey... We are eager to SRCREWSR Sane eee ee eee wee 9 T “Wy Y 
| j bl and demand ar have been enltea to improve the 13 NORTH L\WERICA 
se > as “oO | wobliems ant dqaemanad are . o 2. 2 4 : 
serve you but, as production probiet 7 ¢ om miles of road between Renabie Mines 1 ‘BR. AL 
both abnormal, please consult your printer, lithographer and Missanabie station on the C.P.R COMPANIES 
or engraver as to available supplies. which area came into the limelight CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE — TORONTO 
through the discovery of the Macassa 
UW subsidiary, Renabie Mines, now in FIRE « MARINE CASU AL TY 
production. Service Offices throughout Canada 
{ 
: INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
: With net profits of $534,000, equal INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
| COMPANY LIMITED . 9 . ae Golem ie ae Sica Piet THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA | 
; : to 14.21 cents per shar in tl fit ScanL EMD Tak Aaits MAdaeae HIURIOIEE COMMA 
d High Grade Paper Makers Since 1882 six months of 1947, Normetal Min- G27 
- ; ; ing Corporation subsidiar ’ Mining o me =. en bee ee 
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GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





J.P.K., Regina, Sask. — Dividend 
declaration of $1.00 per share on the 
class “A” stock of de HAVILLAND 
AIRCRAFT OF CANADA marks 
first payment on the shares since 
initial 25c was paid on February 5, 
1930. The retirement of the 7% pref- 
erence stock on August 1 of this 
year at $189.75 a share, of which 
$89.75 represented arrears of divi- 
dends, cleared the way for the pay- 
ment of dividends on the “A” com- 
mon stock. 

J.E.S., Hamilton, Ont._-A group of 
18 claims in Garrison township, 
Lightning River area of Ontario, is 
held by GARRISON-HARBOUR 
GOLD MINES, and I am informed 
that exploratory activities are being 
carried out as rapidly as possible in 
order to provide the management 
with as much geological and neces- 
sary mining information as possible 
preparatory to the erection of winter 
camps. H. W. Norrington, president, 
recently advised that machinery and 
explosives are now on the property 
and that the No. 1 vein is being 
opened by a series of test pits. 
According to Mr. Norrington this 
blasting has shown fair to fine 
mineralization and the “last few 
shots disclosed excellent mineraliza- 
tion.” With further investigation it is 
expected the No. 1 vein will be con- 
siderably more than the present 500 
feet. A plugger is being used and it 
is stated that both the quartz and 
syenite show better mineralization at 
denth. 

P.S.T., Quebec, Que.- 
net profits 
PRODUCTS, including profits of the 
subsidiaries, The A. B. Ormsby Com- 


Consolidated 


of EASTERN STEEL ° 


pany and W. D. Beath & Son, Lim- 
ited, for the six months ended May 
31, 1947, after all charges and 
allowing for a small minority inter- 
est, amounted to $190,571. This was 
equal to 66.1c per share on the com- 
mon stock. Net earnings for the 
fiscal year ended November 30, 1946 
were reported at $236,136 or the 
equivalent of 82c per share common. 

A. H. R., Goderich, Ont.—I under- 
stand that RITORIA MINES has an 
offer to provide new funds for fur- 
ther exploration of its property which 
adjoins QUEENSTON GOLD MINES, 
in the eastern Kirkland Lake area. 
The agreement involves formation of 
a new company with a capitalization 
of 3,000,000 shares of which 810,000 
would be allotted to shareholders of 
the present company. Another 90,000 
shares would.go to CONSOLIDATED 
MINING & SMELTING CO. which 
carried out the latest work on the 
property, in payment of indebtedness. 
New interests are said to have 
agreed to purchase 300,000 shares of 
the new company for $30,000 and will 
be granted options on an additional 
1,600,000 shares at prices ranging 
from 10 cents to $1 per share. 

S.D.G., Montreal, Que.—yYes, the 
financing of NORANDA MINES, 
LTD. new. subsidiary, NORANDA 
COPPER AND BRASS LTD., has 
been arranged. It was completed in 
July with the sale of $3,500,000 bonds, 
according to J. Y. Murdoch, presi- 
dent. Of the bonds, $1,050,000 are 2% 
per cent due serially 1950 to 1955 and 
the remainder 3 per cent due 1962. 
I understand that in order to achieve 
a very substantial saving the entire 
issue was guaranteed by Noranda 





twice or three times as great. 

The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups ac- 
cording to their normal velocity 
in relation to the Averages. 


GROUP ‘‘A’’—Investment Stocks 
GROUP “B”’— 
GROUP “‘C’’—Speculations 

A stock rated.as Favorable 


even of stocks rated Favorable, 


relative investme 
market-place.”’ 


The Stock Appraiser 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


gp ta rsineietbalg investment depends on knowing two things: 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell) 

a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. 
vestment Formula provides a definite plan for the second. 

All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


Speculative Investments 


has considerably more attraction than 
one with a lower rating, but it is imperative that purchases be made, 


with due regard to timing because few 
stocks will go against the trend of the Averages. 

The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed as 
a percentage of the yield of any stock, 


*nt value placed on it by the ‘ 


(1) What 
. The Stock Appraiser— 
An In- 


The Factors affecting the longer 
term movements of a company’s 
shares are ascertained from a 
study of their normal habits. Pre- 
dominant Factors are shown as: 
1. FAVORABLE 
2. AVERAGE or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 


thus showing at a glance the 
‘bloodless verdict of the 





McINTYRE PORCUPINE GOLD MINES LIMITED 


PRICE 31 July 47 — $60.00 bid Averages McIntyre 

YIELD — 5.0%, Last 1 month Unch. Up 1.7°%/, 

INVESTMENT INDEX— . 94 Last 12 months Up 3.37% Up 4.3°, 

GROUP — "A" 1942-46 range Up 193.6% Up 130.4°/, 

RATING — Above 1946-47 range Down 37.9°/, Down 38.4%, 
Average 





Averages superimposed - dotted 
MCINTYRE PORCUPINE 


A barometer for gold shares 
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SUMMARY :- There has been, 


apparently, 


good buying in McIntyre ever 
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since it was announced some time ago that they were “ hoarding’’ gold 
instead of selling it at current prices of approximately $35.00 an ounce. 
As McIntyre is our highest priced gold stock and is usually purchased 
only by larger investors, it seems reasonable to assume that smart 
money approves of this policy and believes that eventually higher prices 
will be seen for gold. This appears to us as a fairly strong argument for 
the retention of gold shares in a well balanced portfolio at this time. 

In our last analysis of McIntyre, five months ago, the Investment 
Incex was 84; today it is up 10 points, which adds to investor confidence. 

The income from McIntyre is good. It is one of the better gold 
shares and may be purchased by life insurance companies. We believe 
it to be a slightly better than average stock to hold. 
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Mines. The company, in Which 


Bridgeport Brass Co. of Br idgeport, 
Conn., has an interest, was formed 
last February, and took over from 
War Assets Corporation th: plant 
formerly occupied by Canada § 








t 
Mill at Montreal East. The plant fe 
built and operated for the Canadian 
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aninenone] 
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SAVE 


REGULARLY 





It is regular saving that counts. 
A Savings Account with the 
Canada Permanent will help. You 
can make payments by cheque, 
Your deposits earn 2%. You have 
a fund always available to meet 
obligations and emergencies. You 
feel secure. 


| 
PERMANENT 


NiVe)acelerermGelanieceen 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $73,000,000 

















Commission Brokers in LISTED and UNLISTED 
INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS 


S. R. Mackellar & Co. 
Established 1926 

Members The Toronto Stock Exchangs 
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Provincial Paper ited 


Notice is hereby given that Regul erly 
Dividend of 1% on Preferred Stock te en ae- 
clared by PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMIT"), Pay: 
able September 15th, 1947 to Share! 
record at close of business September 


(Signed) W. S. & 
Secretary-1 














Consolidated Press Limited 


Dividend No. 29 


Notice is hereby given that a qual 
terly dividend of 1614 cents per 
share for the quarter ending >¢Pp 
tember 30th, 1947, has been declared 
on the Class “A” shares of the (om 
pany, payable on the Ist da) of 
October, 1947, to shareholders 0! 
record at the close of business 09 
the 15th day of September, 194 
By Order of the Board, 
E. L. PATCHI 
Treas 


Toronto, Ont. 
August 11, 1947. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
BRITISH AMERICAN 0!L 


NOTICE is hereby given thet be 
dividend of Twenty-Five Cents ‘+9 " 
per share has been declared © the 
issued No Par Value capital stock of 
the Company for the third quarter 
ending September 30th, 1947 rhe 
above dividend is payable in \ ‘ana- 
dian funds, October Ist, 194° <1 
shareholders of record at the close © 
business on the 5th day of Septe™ 


ber, 1947. 1. oH. BRONSDON, 
Secret tary 














Dated at-Toronto, August 28th, 1941. 
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BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


Pro, Con and Otherwise 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE LONG-TERM N.Y. MARKET TREND (which dominates Canadian 
Stock Prices): While the decline of the last half of last year went some 
distance toward discounting maladjustments in the economic picture, 
evidence is lacking that a point of fundamental turnabout has yet been 
reached. Pending such turnabout, the possibility exists, over the months 
ahead, of price levels for stocks below those of late 1946. Intermediate 
recovery ran from mid-May to late July, since which period the market 
has been irregular. Lowered volume of trading on declines suggests 
that another try toward higher levels will be made, foreign news per- 
mitting. 

Recent news developments fall on both the bullish and bearish side. 





Increased or extra dividend announcements continue. The brilliant 
American Smelting and Gaylord Container first half earnings reports— 
$8.75 per share against 5 cents, and $2.09 against 86 cents, respec- 
tively, will help to explain why these stocks, as against stocks in gen- 
eral, moved to new highs in July. 

from the New York Exchange comes announcement of increase in 
the short interest to 1,454,752 shares. This compares with 628,000 
shares in August 1946. The U.S. Commerce Department says that busi- 
ness activity was maintained at a high level in July although factory 
production continued to drift downward. Per capita income in the 
United States, the Department also reported, reached a new high of 
$1,200 last year, more than double the $575 average in 1940. Interest 
rates were eased further upward by the banks. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal's Washington correspondent says the Administration has big new 
plans for hewing a trust-busting program in 1948 as the capstone to 
the political campaign. Whaley-Eaton (Washington) devote their For- 


Letter to the ‘‘grave threat to Anglo-American relations imposed 
by the events of the lasi two weeks.’’ Current Greek crisis constitutes 
latest foreign worry. 

following Labor Day, the stock market, one way or the other, has 
iently thrown off any lethargy displayed by it during the ‘dog 

’ Since quiet markets prevailed through August of this year, it 


would be normal, therefore, to expect increased activity in September. 
Closes in the rail and industrial averages at or above 50.42 and 182.05, 
respectively, would suggest that the upward intermediate move, that 
so far shows a peak in July, was being extended. To the contrary, closes 
in both averages at or under 6.90 and 177.97 would signal the inter- 


liate upturn as having reversed on July 24 to a downward direction. 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


MAR APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 
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Government during the war and was_ to a depth of 500 feet. After some de- 
Pengaged in the production of brass lay, due to excessive flow of water, 
stip and rod for war purposes. It the station has been cut at the first 
immediately adjoins the rod mill of level at 150 feet and sinking is again 
CANADA WIRE & CABLE CO. and proceeding. Two parallel gold ore- 
the copper refinery of CANADIAN bodies were outlined by diamond 
COPP} REFINERIES, both of drilling in 1946. The North zone test- 
Whic] re controlled by Noranda_ ed by drilling over a length of 450 
Mine hile production to date has feet averaged 0.42 ounces over aver- 
been ited to rod and sheet it is age width of 4.1 feet. The south zone 
€xpectodd that tubing will be produced has an indicated length of 650 feet, 
In the course of a few months and averaging 0.32 ounces over 6.9 feet. 
that omplete line of brass mill To a vertical depth of 450 feet it is 
Si will be available as soon as’ estimated 240,750 tons of ore with 
ne ne¢ 


sary equipment can-be pro- an average uncut grade of $12.50 
is estimated that the com have been indicated from surface dia- 
pany ! be able to attain substan- mond drilling. There are further sur- 


Cured 


Mal | uction before the end of face showings on the property which 
1949, lereupon earnings from _ will be tested by diamond drilling. 
Sperations should be more than The company has a firm commit- 
Sulticient to cover fixed charges. ment of $100,000 for a block of 200,- 

SB, elson, B.C. Net profit. 000 treasury shares, I understand, 
alte) taxes and all other charges, of and recently reported having raised 
591,074.14 equivalent to 87 cents per @ total of $487,500 to that time for 
p Share 1 the 1,230,500 shares out- development work. 
standit it the end of the period is E.C.J.. Winnipeg, Man. Current 
PeePortes by ELECTROLUX: COR- total business of MORRISON CORP. 
PORATION for the three months owning and operating the James 
Ended une 30, 1947. This compares Morrison Brass Mfg. Co.—is 22 per 
evith °1.021,507 or 83c per share on cent ahead of the year 1946 dnd this 
£237,500 Shares for the preceding percentage is increasing monthly. 
uartey ol the current year and with The company has a comparatively 
45,531 or the equivalent of 68c on a Small backlog of orders for marine 


milar number of shares for the Valves and specialties, but a very 


equarte) ended June 30. 1946. Net substanial accumulation of orders 


SOfit fo) the first six months of for industrial manufactured goods. 
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; . Belleville , there was a 
OL yelleville, Ont.—OSULAKE 


s ounted to $2,095,649 or $1.70 The outlook for a considerable vol- 
Per Share against $1 336 815 or $1.08 ume of business for many months is 
Per share, see hae ' encouraging. For the year 1946 

J.AR. reduction of approxi- 
INES is the pioneer opera- mately 22 per cent in the total vol- 
. O'Sullivan Lake, 25 miles ume of business handled and a re- 
orthwest of Nakina an the C. N duction of 93 per cent in the output 


#10n at 


ons; lental line. The property of marine valves and specialties, as 
Steve Of 36 claims and a shaft compared with 1945. Sales of indus- 
"8 program is now underway to trial manufactured goods, however, 


Up the property on three levels increased 45 per cent, and merchan- 
s 


dise sales 39 per cent over 1945. 
Strikes at the plants of suppliers of 
material required for production of 
a large quantity of essential parts 
for bronze valves had a_= serious 
effect on the year’s operations. 

C.T.A., Yorkton, Sask.—It has just 
been announced that mining, milling 
and hydro-electric power plants 
capable of a production rate of 300 
tons of ore daily have been ordered 
for the TORBRIT SILVER MINES 
property in the Portland Canal area, 
of British Columbia. The company 
is a subsidiary of MINING COR- 
PORATION OF CANADA. During 
the first half of the year work was 
continued upon construction of a 17- 
mile truck road from Alice Arm to 
the mine. From past work it was 
officially estimated ore reserves were 
430,000 tons to the winze level aver- 
aging 19.3 ounces silver per ton after 
allowing for dilution. 

PJ.T., Calgary, Alta.— ALUMIN- 
IUM LTD. estimates consolidated 
profit for the first six months of 
1947 at §$8.700,000. equivalent to 
$11.65 per share, against $4,300,000 or 
$5.45 per share. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946 and $7.20 per 
share in the first half of 1945. This 
estimated profit is after providing a 
$1,000,000 reserve against loss on pre- 
war investments abroad and after 
current year income and_ excess 
profits taxes of $7,000,000 as com- 
pared with $3,600,000 in the first half 
of 1946. While working capital in- 
creased during the first half of 1947. 
the company foresees the necessity 
for providing additional reserves for 
investment losses and is making pro- 
vision for expenditures of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 for plant expan- 
sion over a four-year period. These 
construction plans involve the erec- 
tion or expansion of fabricating fa- 
cilities by subsidiaries at locations 
including Arvida, Kingston and 
Shawinigan Falls in Canada, as well 
as in the United Kingdom, Mexico, 
south Africa, Switzerland and Brazil. 
Their completion will help to provide 
additional outlets for aluminium in- 
zot produced by the company’s Cana- 
dian subsidiary, Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., which in the first half 
of 1947 produced 127,000 metric tons 
of ingot, as compared to 77.000 tons 
in the first half of 1946. Ingot opera- 
tions in Canada in the first half of 
1947 were at 55 per cent of the peak 
wartime rate. Certain wartime fa- 
cilities, deemed uneconomic for 
peacetime operations, have been dis- 
mantled. 

E. D. L., Sarnia, Ont.—Ore reserves 
of PERRON GOLD MINES, as of 
July 1 last, were 154,000 tons as 
compared with 174,000 tons at De- 
cember 31, 1946. Due to the short- 
age of labor the company has been 
forced to drastically curtail develop- 
ment work. For the three months’ 
period April 1 to June 30, 1947, 
production amounted to $183,542 
from 29,567 tons milled. The average 
daily tonnage was 324.9 tons, which 
compared favorably with the previ- 
ous quarter and the similar period 
last year. The main development dur- 
ing the quarter was done on the 725 
vein, which was extended for a 
length of 197 feet. A proposed cross- 
cut will be driven from the western 
end of the 725 drift, and this cross- 
cut will be used to explore the area 
north of the main shear in which a 
number of intersections were en- 
countered in surface drilling. 

e oa 


Power Corp. 


Be a.sstee' details were available 
this week in connection with the 
forthcoming issue of $6,000,000 of de- 
bentures by Power Corporation of 
Canada. The issue will comprise 
$1,500,000 3 per cent serial deben 
tures, and $4,500,000 312 per cent 20- 
year debentures. The serials will not 
be offered for public subscription. 

Proceeds from the new issue will 
be used to retire a $6,000,000 bank 
loan incurred for the purpose of the 
redemption, yesterday, of a like 
amount of 4% per cent debentures of 
a total issue of $7,987,500, the balance 
of $1,987,500 having been retired out 
of the funds of the Company. 

This- new financing will effect a 
material reduction in_ interest 
charges which, for the past ten years, 
have averaged $470,629. The initial 
annual interest charges on the pro- 
posed new issue will be $202,500. 





Class **A’’ Shares 


Yielding 5.554 


Thebusinessof Simpsons, Limited, established 
in 1872, has an impressive record of earnings, 
showing an operating profit in every vear 
as far back as records go. 


The Class ‘‘A”’ Shares of Simpsons provide 
an investment opportunity for participation 
in one of the ‘argest department store and 
mail order businesses on this continent. 
Dividends of $1.50 per Share have been 
paid on the Class ‘‘A’’ Shares during the 
current fiscal year 


We offer, as prineipals— 


Simpsons, Limited 
Class ‘‘A’’ Shares 


Price: At the market, about $27, 
vielding 5.55°, 


Descriptive pamphlet turnished gladly upon 
request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg PORONZE © Vancouver 
Ottawa Montrea! New York Victoria 
London, Eng. Hamilto. Kitchener London, Ont 

















Clarkson, &-~don ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Toronto * Montreal * Hamilton * Winnipeg * Vancouver 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers 
15 WELLINGTON ST. WEST * TORONTO 
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BAITISH AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


The Old Canadian Company 


HOWARD W. PILLOW 
President 
CHARLES G. COWAN G. HAROLD BURLAND 


Vice-Pres. & Man.-Dir Sec.-Treas 
HEAD OFFICE OTTAWA 
°62 Wellington Street 


511 Place d’Armes 1110 Montreal Trust Bldg 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE a te 
COMPANY OF CANADA The B. Greening Wire Company 
petite dies entecsteand Common Dividend No. 40 


A dividend of two dollars per share has NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at a 
been declared payable on the 15th day meeting of the Directors of The B. Greening 
of October 1947 to shareholders of re- Wire Company, Limited, held in the office of 


. the Company on August 25th, 1947 a divi- 
cord at the close of business on the 15th dend of Five cents per share on the Common 


day of September 1947. Shares of the Company was declared payable 
October Ist. 1947 *% shareholders of record 
Montreal, $. C. Scadding September 2nd, 1947, ce 
& F. J. M 4 
Aug. 27,,1947 Secretary Secretary. 


Hamilton, Ont., August 26th, 1947. 
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‘ Ad fF oo cases the problem of dishonesty be- forehand of management and _ its 
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a? It seems eas; strang - Prieta’ sete! eater : ’ comes more difficult to solve, because component individuals, of what avail THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF CANADA 
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t *% ? f his employees will fall within the “uo + ; . aT ele doe ee ment Service Offices, or Offices 
; , dishonesty insurance ROOST a Pe rior es ees ” te Ine to steal, because to all appearances n 1ries of the Civil Service Commission 
paiticvlar value because Ree eee ae ee eee) eee fac- they had all that reasonably could be qu throughout Canada. Application és 
investigation of all eae AKES a ee R chet asked for to make them happy- cood i ? . forms, obtainable thereat, should Labor 
to be covered it Fe eee consideration homes, excellent reputations, fine fu- =ditor, About Insurance: be filed not * than September 
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: E t Ke a careful and minute i 
™ min [ the way in which the e against dis- Our agents represent 
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; : A Company | difficult to do many of | 1 ; 
oh : ‘ies | the things they de | 4 _ Prevent Fall Weed Growth with 
a ’ | ; a ug” ‘ * ] 7 * 
: ae EED-NO-|Mor 
ny t i Offi 
| ; ee 2 
‘ a % t 4 If your lawn is beautiful and weed-free today, don’t let up 3 


ia temptation t oak When te Spper | now. True, summer is almost over, but remember, there is still time for 





: (f° | weeds to reseed. During the fall, reseeded weeds will grow and get a firm 
b | grip on your lawn for next spring. 

| Prevent next spring’s weeds.. now. Spray your lawn again with 

Rie | quick-penetrating Weed-No-More. Knock out next year’s weeds before 
a | they get started. 5 
*4 " Weed-No-More application is quick and easy. It will not harm grass. i 
. b But it will kill weeds right to their root tips... give you a start on 4 : 

4 beautiful lawn for next year. ' ’ 

4 





“GREEN CROSS” 5% DDT HOUSEHOLD SPRAY: September is 4 bad 
: nless outstanding clreums month for flies. But you can keep your home fly-free for the next 8-10 
94 Kino Street East | | and desires that may be working upon *Reg'd trade-mark weeks. One thorough application of DDT Household Spray will dothe job. 
a hey can never tell in advance whic THE CANADA PAINT CO. co) al 
TORONTO Z can n ha ae . we Y CO. THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO. THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


CimIT Re LIMITED OF CANADA LIMITED 
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Casualty Company of Canada 
" HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 
: thos AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
; a i ‘ ral IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
A for a core length of 57 f E. D. GOODERHAM, President 
i ; 1 i ; g ot feet. . D. ) A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Directo 
d Labor-saving device seen on the links at Calcot, Berkshire, England. nole gives length to the ore annie 
: ‘ing cut it 120 feet to the east of U- r 
ness in Canada under Dominion re- 31, 1945, when its t yes! = oe | 
if ofstry since 1927. It is regularly ada were $108.660. eres Aa feet below the 500-foot and | nes 
licensed in this country, and has a bilities in this cou L-36 cut it 240 feet below the level. | Bs | 
deposit with the Government at $37,656, showing a1 i | ae: t 
bem . : ; 4 2 : , oe a mitys 
Ottawa of $62,500 for the protection in Canada over In the first half of 1947 Sullivan ae an Allied 
aii of Canadian policyholders exclusive- of $71,004. Its C onsolidated Mines, Limited, had Lines Written in MUTUAL CASUALTY , bie 1] 
— ly. Latest _ published Government miums written production of $503,438 from 58,757 Associated Companies Agency Inquiries Invited COMPANY” | 
7 figures re for the year ended Dec. were §$32.851: tons milled, an average per ton of lL a 8. C. DAHIMANN, Res. Vice-Pres., Concourse Bidg., Toronto. Elgin-3355 Ei —, 
e miums, $1,374; and it * 
iY rn ~ | miums, $0.92, m ig its total not — 
yremiums in Canada, $34,226 its in- 
gl WIP B | Premiums in Canad, $94,226 its in 
terest income was $2.488, making its 
e ; a4 J total income in Canada, $36,714. It; 
total losses and expenses incurred ir 
i M 5 U RAN Cc = Canada were $31.101. All claims are 
readily collectable, and the company 
Ei is safe to insure with. | 
4 in cities large and small, the 6 6 
owners of good properties 
select NORTHWESTERN N Mi | | 
protection and service. ews of the ines 
=— M i ; ' , , 97) 
— ake it your choice, too! (Continued from Page 27) 


cording to the half-yearly report of 
Mining Corporation of Canada. In : i Hi £ 
‘1c eee 


the six months’ underground work 


Re al] : 
and diamond drilling were continued 
on the 200 and 900-foot levels and at 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION | that time a small amount of work re- 
mained to complete development of 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED the upper horizon as a service level. 
Be tre ene ene nati Bananas mentee, Ot: Three diamond drill holes, drilled be- 
Conedion Department, Randell Building, Vancouver, B. C. P “ 2 
‘ low the 900-foot level, gave ore inter- 
sections to total depths of 1,182, 1.970 
and 1,984 feet, respectively in addi- 
tion to two holes drilled late in 1946. 
giving ore intersections to _ total 
THE OLDEST depths of 1,888 and 1,952 feet below 
-NSURANCE OFFICE surface. Progress of construction 
IN THE WORLD work on the mining plant was con- 
tinued although progress was slow 
on account of weather conditions and 
delays in steel deliveries. 
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A recent feature of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange and cause of consid- 
erable of a stir in the Noranda- 
Rouyn section of Quebec has been 
Ildona Gold Mines, where under- 
ground drilling has cut heavy sul- 
phides, carrying values in gold and 
base metals. The property adjoins 


HIGHLIGHTS 





Donalda Mines and is the second to yy Improved Feed and 
the east of Quemont Mining Corpor- Delivery 
ation. Murray Watts, chief geologist 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 


EVERYONE NEEDS THE SUN 


INSURE WITH 
CONFIDENCE... 


a Fully Automatic Selective 
Inking 


> In-built Color Change 


Self-Feeds thick or thin 
paper 











> Accurate Registration at 
variable Speeds 































































































ms UF W the first British Insurance ye Avtomatically stops 

Office established in Canada, 1804. when required number 
iP . of copies are duplicated 
; a Quiet simple operation 
h = = == = — 
e 
‘ | BRANCHES IN CONSULT OUR 

| PHOENIX | ALL PRINCIPAL LOCAL 
A group of architects from Canada 
: 4 ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED and the U.S. are at present visiting C | T | E S . S P EC | ALI ST 
‘ 3 OF LONDON, ENGLAND Britain to study town planning and = — = = —— _———— 
rte Toronto housing conditions there. At left im) | ——.—————__ ———— Ss 
2 


rT AUTOMOBILE @ CASUALTY above picture are Miss Mary L. Imrie 
LAND TRANSPORTATION © MARINE || and Miss Jean Wallbridge of the 
city architect's office, Edmonton. 





MAKERS ‘Worl d yn : Prem i Qe Duplicator 
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- Reynaud Volumes Show 
Old Perils to Peace 


By EDOUARD HERRIOT 


Paul Reynaud, France's last 
Premier before its fall in June 
1940, has written a two volume 
history entitled ‘France Saved 
Europe”. It is reviewed here by 
the famed French statesman 
Edouard Herriot. 

Recently published in France, 
the book has, not yet been trans- 
lated into English. It covers the 
history of the period between 
the two wars and points out a 
series of mistakes which, says 
Herriot, the Allies seem to be 
ready to begin all over again. 

Like Reynaud, the Vichy Gov- 
ernment handed Herriot over to 
the Germans. Today he is again 
President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 








All grades and professional 


BALLET | 


Fall and Winter Semester 
September 15th 


Classes and private lessons 


ALSO 


Musical Comedy and Tap 
Individual team and 
Solo dance arrangements 
Professional line work 
All tuition under the 
personal supervision of 
ESa.D 
Dance directress of 


C.N.E. Varieties of 1947 


ANNA VERITY STUDIOS 
55 QUEEN ST. E. 
Enquiries—Elgin 826] 
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WHERE FAIRNESS AND 
JUSTICE PREVAIL... 


From an Ontari 
“It certainly is a,’ pleasure to 
deal with a .cémpany where 
fairness and justice prevail at all 
times.” 


The “Protective” is the 
all-Canadian company 
insurance—at privileged 
to members of 
Order exclusively 
local agent, particularly about 
our “Acme” accident policy, 
non-cancellable to the age of 70 


THE 

PROTECTIVE 

ASSOCIATION 
-—*~ OF CANADA 


Head Office: GRANBY, QUEBEC 


policyholder 


only 
issuing 
rates 

Mason 

Cx ynsult 


the 
your 














b Bese two large volumes just pub 
lished by Paul Reynaud under the 
title “France Saved Europe” consti- 
tute an outstanding contribution to 
the history of our times. No future 
work on this subject will be possible 
without reference to this document. 

For me it calls up the most tragic 
memories. I shall never forget the 
smallest details of the momentous 
conversation we had on June 16, 1940, 
at 9 o’clock in the evening. President 
of the Senate Jeanneney, President 
of the Cabinet Reynaud and myself 
met with the President of the Re- 
public. What transpired at that meet 
ing needs no elaboration. Mr. Rey 
naud refused to stay in power and 
negotiate an armistice. We expressed 
our support of his stand. We refused 
to suggest anyone to lead the 
Government. 

I should add this detail, that on 
leaving the Chief of State I met a 
number of persons in the waiting- 
room who seemed to have come for 
the purpose of setting up a govern- 
ment. Among them I noticed Admiral 
Darlan. The day before, at the Ad 
miralty in Bordeaux, he had told me 
emphatically that if an armistice was 
proposed he would leave with the 
whole fleet. I had congratulated him 
on his stand. Now in the presidentia} 
salon I went up to him: “Well, Ad 
miral, you are leaving.” 

“No,” he answered, ‘a government 
that goes away never returns.” 
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Favored Mechanization 


During all the period preceding the 
war I had remained in close contact 
with-Paul Reynaud. He had come to 
several times to outline his 
ideas on “the army we should have.” 
I had followed his intelligent and 
courageous campaign in favor of the 
armored corps, which, in my opinion, 
remains one of the strongest proofs 
of his knowledge and foresight. Paul 
Reynaud, stupidly accused of war- 
mongering, was, in fact, one of our 
most vigilant patriots when he point- 
ed out the inadequacy of our defences 
as a protection against Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 

“The mechanized corps,” he said, 
“will be the steel tip of the lance and 
the national army the handle.” 

If it is true, as I believe, that we 
were beaten in 1870 because we under- 
estimated the eventual role of the 
Krupp cannon and the machine-gun; 
if, in 1914. we let ourselves be sur- 

1 heavy guns of the Aus- 

1940, we were crushed 
tanks, it must be re 
Paul Reynaud, in his 
Campaigns and even 
acted as a true statesman. In 
the midst of all the political complica 
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Paul Reynaud was born in 1878 at 
Barcelonnette in southern France. He 
studied law at the University of Paris, 
and entered the French Parliament in 
1919. He was premier in 1940 when 
the Germans advanced into France. 
Refusing to sign an armistice with 
Germany, he resigned, was arrested 
by the Petain government and sent 
to a German prison where he re- 
mained until the liberation in 1945. 


tions, whether it has been a question 
of finance or of military administra- 
tion, he has had the power to rise to 
the summits from which one can see 
the complete pattern and look into 
the future. 

I was with him on that terrible day 
of May 16, 1940, when the French 
front had collapsed and an immediate 
enemy assault against Paris was 
feared. We were weakening under 
the pressure of the heavy tanks and 
dive- bombers. Paul Reynaud had 
just addressed a pathetic appeal to 
Churchili and the British Air Force. 
The Governor of Paris was demand- 
ing the immediate evacuation of the 
Parliament and the Government, ex- 
cept for the Ministers of National De- 
fence. Reynaud did not lose his com- 
posure and decided that the Govern- 
ment should not leave until the last 
minute. The French tanks had shown 
their superiority, but they were. all 
too few. As it happened, the alarm 
had no immediate consequences. The 
German army turned on Dunkerque. 
But this was only a respite. 


Withdrawal to Africa 


Reynaud, whom Churchill called in- 
domitable, was already outlining his 
idea of a _ possible withdrawal to 
North Africa, and we supported him 
in this as best we could. On May 18, 
General Gamelin, in his report, con- 
firmed the fears of the Government’s 
leader. “The appearance of the great 
German armoured units,” he wrote, 
“with their increased ability to break 
through, has been the outstanding 
strategical event of these last few 
days. The ruthless use the enemy 
has made of this form of attack has 
paralyzed all our positions and in 
several places burst the links of the 
chains we had stretched to halt it’. 

Mr. Reynaud’s two volumes afford 
much more information to research 
students and historians who are 100k- 
ing for the truth. He goes into the 
history of the period between the two 
wars and points out a series of mis- 
takes that the allies seem to be ready 
to begin all over again. Especially 
significant is the section of the work 
dealing with the rapprochement of 
France with the Soviet Union, some- 
thing for which I had been working 
since 1922. 

It is my belief that foreign policy 
should be made on the map and 
should be free from those questions 
of domestic policy which seem to be 
dominating it again today. One only 
needed to look at an atlas to see that 
the only way to face up to an agegres- 
sive Germany was to encircle it with 
powers which were hostile to its im- 
perialism. In any case it was absurd 
to imagine that there was any other 
way of effectively saving Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. I still cannot under- 
stand the stupidity of those who 
thought the Governments of Warsaw 
and Prague could be protected in 
some other way. What way? By go- 
ing right across Germany? 


Prejudices and Attacks 


The first duty of the diplomat and 
the statesman is to sacrifice his opin- 
ions On policy to the inter 
ests of his country. In this as in other 
things I am proud to have been in 
accord with Paul Reynaud. I am 
grateful to him for having taken the 
sensible stand on this subject as on 
sO many others. But once more he 
encountered the prejudices and 
attacks of those who wanted him in- 
stead to contract an alliance with 
fascist Italy and who, at the time of 
the Abyssinian affair, checkmated the 
policy of the League of Nations and 
the international organization of 
peace. 

Truly, this work is so rich in mat 
erial, so full of lessons, that it would 
take a whole series of studies to 
decide the most important. Every con- 
scientious person who wants to learn 
should study this dramatic work. The 
select few, at least--those who 
the responsibility of governing 
should meditate on the report of past 
mistakes which lack of reflection 
may bring to life again. Paul Reyn- 
aud’s merit, very rare in_ political 
life, is that he wants to judge and 
think for himself and not on the 
orders of a party, a fault and a 
danger which is once again prevalent. 
He calls himself an isolated soul; 
that is the lot of anyone who, in 
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things of the mind, will not accept 
slavery. He suffered much and long 
with the unfortunate, beloved, great 
Georges Mandel. That is the destiny 
of independent thinkers. He was 
arrested, by processes worthy of the 
Ancien Régime. Pétain’s’ greatest 
crime was in condemning, 9 October 
16, 1941, at Hitler’s request, on his 
own authority, men who had been 
neither charged nor _ interrogated. 
Reynaud was handed over to the 
Germans. Abetz wanted him shot 
but he was imprisoned at Oranien- 
burg. Following an operation he was 
kept blindfolded in a cellar in Inns- 
bruck. 


The Public Forgets 


All this the public forgets. It is 
unfair to those who served it cour- 
ageously, following only the way of 
truth. Wars themselves favor the 
clever ones, those who manage not 
to suffer. When one sees this or that 
personage exalted or rewarded, one 
is filled with nausea and disgust. At 
least, let books like “France Saved 
Europe” receive the homage of those 
who place above all else the service 
of intelligence and the practice of 
duty. 
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HOMEWOOD — 
SANITARIUM 


Nervous and mental conditions 
which interfere with normal, 
healthy living are treated by 
the most modern methods, in- 
cluding electric shock. 


Each patient receives the per- 
sonal attention of experienced 
kindly physicians, nurses and 
therapists. 


Physicians are cordially invited 
to visit Homewood and observe 
the methods of treatment and 
inspect the commodious, com- 
fortable buildings, situated amid 
75 beautifully landscaped acres. 
Rates are moderate. 
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Write for illustrated booklet to 
F. H. C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Superintendent, Homewood 
Sanitariurn of Guelph Ontario Limited 
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